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EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN,  D.Sc. 
AN  APPRECIATION 

OLIN  HOWARD  BURRITT,  D.Sc. 


Born  in  a  home  of  culture,  reared  in  an 
educational  atmosphere — his  father  taught 
with  his  three  brothers  in  the  Allen  School 
for  some  forty  years  and  died  in  harness; 
privileged  to  attend  German  schools  in 
Lcipsic  and  Zurich  for  two  years  during  his 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  there  acquiring 
a  mastery  of  the  German  language  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  future  work; 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1884, 
cum  laude,  where  his  physical  prowess  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  the  record  in  rope-climb¬ 
ing  which  he  still  holds  and  to  represent  his 
alma  mater  twice  in  throwing  the  hammer  in 


Upon  Dr.  Burritt’s  retirement  from  the  principalship 
of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  on  account  of  ill 
health,  Dr.  Allen  wrote  an  “Appreciation”  for  the 
Outlook.  (January  1937).  It  is  therefore  particularly  fitting 
that  we  should  now  print  this  “Appreciation”  of  Dr. 
Allen  by  Dr.  Burritt,  which  was  delivered  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Allen  tablet  at  Over¬ 
brook  in  January  1941.  TTius  we  have  the  unique  situa¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  greatest  American  educators  of  the 
blind  appraising  each  other's  contributions  in  this  field. 


the  intercollegiate  games;  attendance  for  a 
year  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  tutor¬ 
ing  in  scientific  German  in  the  summer  of 
1885  and  three  years’  experience  in  teaching 
in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
and  two  years  at  Perkins  Institution — all 
these  achievements  gave  Edward  Allen  an 
unusual  preparation  for  his  lifework — the 
education  of  blind  youth. 

As  the  year  1885  was  a  lean  one  in  the 
Allen  English  and  Classical  School  and  as 
it  was  a  brother’s  turn  to  go  to  college,  his 
father  suggested  that  he  take  a  year  or  two 
off  to  earn  money  to  finish  his  medical 
course.  At  this  time  his  father’s  cousin 
chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Campbell  on  board  a 
ship  which  was  bringing  him  to  America, 
seeking  American  teachers  for  his  school  in 
London.  A  meeting  was  arranged  and  Mr. 
Allen  agreed  to  go  to  England  for  two  years 
but  not  for  more.  He  looked  upon  the  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  light  of  an  adventure. 
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Thus,  in  this  casual  meeting  with  Dr. 
Campbell,  Edward  Allen  entered  upon  his 
lifework;  for  his  three  years’  teaching  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College  convinced  him 
that  he  preferred  teaching  to  medicine.  He 
then  and  there  decided  not  only  to  teach  but 
to  teach  the  blind  if  opportunity  offered.  He 
evidently  chose  wisely;  for  Lady  Campbell 
once  said  to  him  years  afterward:  “What  an 
easy  time  we  should  have  had  at  Norwood 
if  all  our  teachers  had  had  the  training  you 
had  and  had  been  as  interested  and  devoted 
as  you  were!” 

“While  in  England  he  received  from  his 
father  the  following  cable:  ‘Identical  position 
offered  you  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.’  He 
chose  Perkins  as  being  nearer  home.  This 
was  his  only  reason  for  the  choice,  since  he 
knew  neither  school.  Mr.  Allen’s  choice  was 
one  of  those  turnings  of  the  corner  which 
George  Eliot  speaks  of,  that  determines  one’s 
future  career.  It  hardly  seems  as  though  it 
could  have  been  chance.” 

“Mr.  Allen  stayed  two  years  as  boys’  princi¬ 
pal  teacher  under  Mr.  Anagnos  who  wrote  in 
the  next  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  that 
Mr.  Allen  had  resigned  to  accept  a  more 
lucrative  position  in  the  Philadelphia  school.” 

What  better  foundation  for  his  lifework 
could  have  been  secured  than  his  three  years 
at  the  Royal  Normal  College  under  Dr. 
Campbell  and  his  two  years  at  Perkins  as 
boys’  principal  teacher  under  Mr.  Anagnos — 
an  important  position  in  two  leading  schools 
for  the  blind  under  the  tutelage  of  two  such 
leaders  among  the  educators  of  the  blind  as 
Campbell  and  Anagnos! 

This  is  perhaps  the  time  and  place  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  Dr.  Allen’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  Mr.  Allen  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  superintendent  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  four  embossed  types  struggling  for 
supremacy  in  the  American  schools  for  the 
blind — Boston  line  letter,  New  York  point, 


American  braille,  English  braille;  for  as  a 
teacher  in  Dr.  Campbell’s  school  he  had 
learned  and  used  English  braille;  at  Perkins 
he  had  used  the  Boston  line  letter  and,  find¬ 
ing  New  York  point  in  use  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  school,  he  learned  this  type  and  con¬ 
tinued  its  use  for  two  years.  He  was  thus  in 
an  unusual  position  to  know  the  merits  of 
each  type — a  position  that  was  his  alone  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  only  superintendent  of  an 
American  school  for  the  blind  who  knew 
all  the  types.  He  believed  braille  was  superior 
to  all  other  systems  and  American  braille 
superior  to  English  braille.  Accordingly  he 
began  to  produce  books  and  classroom  ma¬ 
terial  in  American  braille  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  school’s  primitive  printing  office.  As  soon 
as  the  Hall  braille  writer  had  been  developed 
into  the  epochal  stereotype  maker  in  1893, 
Mr.  Allen  procured  one  for  his  printing  office. 
Most  of  the  braille  schools  followed  suit  and 
all  began  to  send  thin  plates  to  the  American 
Printing  House  at  Louisville,  thus  rapidly  I 
increasing  the  number  of  books  available  in 
American  braille.  Dr.  Allen’s  leadership  in 
this  movement  unquestionably  warrants  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan  in  his 
paper  presented  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  in  1931, 
that  to  Mr.  Allen  belongs  the  credit  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  country  for  hraille  as  against  New 
York  point. 

The  only  superintendent  in  recent  years 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  two 
schools  for  the  blind — Overbrook  and  Perkins 
— Dr.  Allen  has  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  recently  built  plants  (rf 
American  schools  for  the  blind.  No  sooner 
was  Overbrook  completed  than  its  charateris- 
tic  features  were  incorporated  in  several  new 
schools,  notably  Missouri  and  Florida.  It  was 
Mr.  Allen’s  original  purpose  to  rebuild  the 
Philadelphia  sch(X)l  on  a  complete  cottage 
plan  but,  the  cost  proving  prohibitive,  he 
compromised  by  providing  cottage  units  com¬ 
plete  with  the  exception  of  dining  rooms  and 
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^  *  kitchens,  served  by  congregate  dining  rooms  used  later  to  help  open  the  Springfield  and 


and  kitchens.  In  the  reconstruction  of  Perkins, 
rkins  he  was  able  to  provide  a  complete  cottage 
find-  system,  thus  providing  separate  small  family 
ladcl-  units  in  accord  with  the  most  advanced 
con-  thought.  Thus  has  Dr.  Allen  influenced 
us  in  strongly  the  architectural  features  of  Ameri- 
its  of  can  schools  for  the  blind.  And  this  influence 
has  extended  to  the  school  grounds,  both  Dr. 
sf  an  and  Mrs.  Allen  having  spent  many  hours  in 
knew  beautifying  the  grounds  at  Perkins,  Dr.  Allen 
)erior  planting  many  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  graft- 
iraille  ing  old  ones;  Mrs.  Allen  building  “the  gar- 
dens  around  the  Director’s  house,  setting  out 
‘  tua-  the  wisteria  on  the  south  front,  where  it  be- 
ua  in  came  known  as  one  of  the  beautiful  spring 
sooD  sights,  especially  from  across  the  river.” 
loped  Everyone  who  comes  into  work  for  the 
1893,  blind  with  an  interested  and  unselfish  pur- 
office.  pose  soon  realizes  the  importance  of  all  efforts 
t  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Dr.  Allen 
irican  wrote  again  and  again:  “There  is  no  solution 
pidly  of  the  problem  blindness  presents  save  Pre- 
)le  in  vention.”  Having  had  experience  in  three 
ip  in  schools  for  the  blind  with  children  who  saw 
;s  the  too  little  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
1  his  but  too  much  to  be  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
ce  on  where  they  were  misfits,  Dr.  Allen  saw  the 
193^)  solution  of  this  vexatious  problem  in  the 
hold-  formation  of  classes  for  them  in  the  public 
New  schools,  which  he  learned  during  a  visit  to 
London  in  1909  had  been  provided  for  them 
years  in  that  city.  Upon  his  return  to  America  he 
two  took  immediate  steps  to  have  such  classes 
rrkins  organized  in  Boston.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
ce  on  the  first  class  for  semi-sighted  children  in  the 
Its  of  United  States  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1913, 
ooncr  with  an  average  of  five  pupils.  Visiting  the 
atens-  class  one  day  and  finding  the  teacher.  Miss 
1  new  Smith,  a  former  member  of  the  Perkins’ 
t  was  teaching  staff,  worried  by  failure  to  get  much- 
d  the  needed  supplies,  he  authorized  her  to  procure 
attage  them  from  time  to  time  and  send  the  bill  to 
'e,  he  him  for  payment  from  the  appropriation  of 
1  com-  $2,700  which  the  Perkins  Trustees  had  voted 
IS  and  to  help  the  experiment.  A  part  of  this  was 


the  Lynn  classes.  This  one  class  has  resulted 
in  the  opening  of  forty  classes  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  something  like  558  by  1938  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  Mr.  Allen  may  justly 
be  considered  the  originator  of  classes  for 
semi-sighted  children  in  the  United  States, 

To  become  indentified  with  a  school  for 
the  deaf  one  must  have  special  training  for  it, 
such  as  is  provided  at  Gallaudet  College. 
Superintendents  of  schools  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded  are  chosen  from  among  those  who 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  by  training  in  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded.  But  as  Dr.  Harry  Best  has 
recently  written,  "the  wor\  for  the  blind  re¬ 
mains  in  certain  respects  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  old  conception  of  charity.” 

But  the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  training 
for  teaching  the  blind  is  “taking  hold  of 
educators  of  the  blind.  The  A.A.I.B.  has 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  training  of 
teachers:  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  has  had 
summer  courses  for  some  years;  now  the 
Illinois  Institution  at  Jacksonville,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Institution  at  Lansing  and  the  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti  are  having  them  and  the 
New  York  Institute  is  cooperating  with  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  Teachers  College  in  a  special  de¬ 
partment  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
several  classes  of  handicapped  children.” 

All  these  have  had  their  initial  inspiration 
in  the  Harvard  Course  for  training  teachers 
of  the  blind  begun  by  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Harvard  University  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Allen.  Thanks  to  his  vision  and  his 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  indifference 
is  giving  way  to  acceptance  of  Dr.  Allen’s  be¬ 
lief  in  the  necessity  for  training  teachers  of 
the  blind  youth  of  America. 

In  recognition  of  his  manifold  services  to 
the  blind,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1930,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Allen  the  honorary 
degree  of  DtKtor  of  Science.  In  1932  he  was 
given  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Insti- 
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tute  of  Social  Service.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  the  Boston  Lions  Club  opened  a  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  camp  for  blind  girls  which 
they  very  appropriately  named  Camp  Allen. 
Knowing  him  intimately  as  I  do,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  holds  in  equally  high 
■esteem  the  degree  of  F.B. — ^Friend  of  the 
Blind — once  conferred  upon  him  by  Mr.  Van 
Cleve. 

“After  the  excitement  and  stress  of  being 
head  of  an  institution  had  worn  off  a  bit, 
Mr.  Allen  felt  he  should  know  his  pupils 
better  and  should  get  in  touch  with  the  stud¬ 
ies  in  child  psychology  being  conducted  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University.  His 
position  and  year  of  medical  study  gave  him 
entree  to  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  various  eye  clinics  and  operations,  the 
better  to  understand  the  physiology  of  that 
organ.  His  studies  at  college  had  been  largely 
biological  and  literary;  he  had  had  no  psy¬ 
chology.  Accordingly  for  two  summers  (1895 
and  1896)  he  attended  Stanley  Hall’s  courses 
at  Clark  and  one  summer  (1897)  he  took 
Dr.  Dudley  Sargent’s  course  at  Harvard  on 
the  theory  of  physical  training.” 

Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded  Club  which  Superintendent  John¬ 
stone  organized  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
for  the  study  of  the  problems  of  feeble-mind¬ 
edness.  Here  he  got  the  idea  of  starting  a 
psychological  clinic  but  “his  going  away  to 
rebuild  Perkins  put  an  end  to  such  experi¬ 
mentation  until  that  school  had  been  housed 
in  Watertown,  when  he  soon  found  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  in  the  small  and  tentative  way 
in  which  he  always  began,  started  the  psy¬ 
chology  department  at  Perkins.”  The  psy¬ 
chologist  found  was  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Hayes  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  who  was 
vitally  interested  in  problems  of  the  blind, 
and  in  1916  research  was  begun. 

These  are  some  of  the  concrete  results  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  two  summers’  work  with  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  his  summer  with  Dr.  Dudley 
Sargent  and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Train¬ 


ing  School  at  Vineland.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  in  the  mam- 
tenance  of  an  experimental  school.  Dr.  Allen 
and  Perkins  have  made  notable  contributions 
to  the  psychology  of  blindness.  Overbrook  has 
been  glad  to  cooperate  in  these  studies  and 
make  some  contribution  to  this  new  science. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  pursue  this 
interesting  subject  farther,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Ellis 
Allen  will  loom  large. 

My  introduction  to  Edward  E.  Allen  was 
in  1901,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  the  Adult  Blind,  1 
visited  the  then  new  school  at  Overbrook. 
My  initial  impression  of  Mr.  Allen  was  that 
he  was  an  educator,  devoted  to  his  work  in 
the  field  of  special  education  and  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  elevating  the  condition  of 
blind  people. 

Our  next  meeting  was  at  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  where 
he  visited  me — the  newly  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent.  I  recognized  in  him  a  kindred  soul 
who  was  eager  to  render  every  possible  serv¬ 
ice  to  a  neophyte  in  the  field  in  which  he 
had  labored  continuously  since  his  college 
days  at  Harvard. 

We  next  met  at  the  1902  Convention  of 
the  A.A.I.B.  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
While  I  was  impressed  with  the  ability  of 
“the  big  four” — Messrs.  Anagnos  of  Boston, 
Huntoon  of  Louisville,  Morrison  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  Wait  of  New  York — the  personality 
of  Allen  of  Philadelphia  made  the  strongest 
appeal  to  me.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  Allen’s  open-mindedness  as  a  searcher 
after  new  truths  in  the  education  of  blind 
youth.  This  initial  impression  has  been  in¬ 
tensified  with  the  passing  of  the  thirty-three 
years  of  a  very  intimate  professional  and 
personal  association.  Even  today  in  his  eight¬ 
ieth  year,  I  marvel  at  Allen’s  open-minded¬ 
ness  and  his  search  after  any  new  truths 
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which  he  can  acquire  to  make  him  more 
helpful  to  his  people — blind  folk  of  every  age 
and  condition.  In  this  respect  he  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  by  any  of  his  professional  associates  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  is  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  that  draw  blind  people,  young  and  old, 
to  him.  They  recognize  in  him  a  true  and 
loyal  friend,  devoted  unselfishly  to  their  best 
interests.  They  trust  him  implicitly  and  their 
faith  in  him  has  never  wavered.  A  friend  of 
the  blind  indeed  is  he  of  whom  this  can  be 
truthfully  said! 

While  Allen  has  an  open  mind  on  all 
questions  pertaining  to  the  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  people,  he  is  not  unstable 
or  uncertain  about  the  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
the  enlightenment  of  seeing  people  concern¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  the  educated  blind. 
His  years  of  varied  experience  have  led  him 
to  definite  conclusions  on  most  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  education  of  blind  people.  And 
to  these  conclusions  he  clings  tenaciously. 

We  have  met  here  tonight  to  present  to 
this  school  a  bronze  tablet  of  Dr.  Allen.  It  is 
most  appropriate  that  this  tablet  should  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  Philadelphia  school 
where  Allen  did  his  initial  independent  work 
and  laid  the  foundation  which  entitles  his 
name  to  be  included  among  the  leaders  of 
the  progressive  educators  of  the  blind  of  the 
United  States — indeed  of  the  entire  world. 
May  a  worthy  Elisha  be  found  among  this 
generation  of  educators  of  the  blind  upon 
whose  shoulders  this  Elijah’s  mantle  may  fall 
is  the  sincere  wish  and  hope  of  the  multitude 
of  friends  of  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen — the 
Friend  of  the  Blind. 


The  following  supplement  to  the  above 
article  was  prepared  by  Albert  G.  Cowgill, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Burritt  as  principal  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  from 
which  position  he  retired  in  June  1945. 


DR.  EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN 

As  indicated,  the  above  appreciation  was 
read  January  29,  1941,  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  bas-relief  portrait  of  Dr.  Allen,  now  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  Overbrook  auditorium, 
in  commemoration  of  fifty  years  of  service 
to  the  blind.  As  the  atmosphere  of  the  Allen 
years  was  wafted  gently  through  the  crowded 
hall  that  night,  one  of  “his  girls”  read  vi¬ 
gnettes  from  many  successful  graduates  and 
former  teachers,  paying  tribute  to  their  be¬ 
loved  principal  and  dear  friend.  One  para¬ 
graph  should  be  included  here:  “We  pay 
tribute  to  your  wisdom,  your  kindness,  your 
counsel,  your  achievements  and  your  endur¬ 
ing  friendships  for  the  blind  and  your  faith 
and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  worth¬ 
while  things.” 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Ellis  were  present  to  re¬ 
call  the  yesteryear  that  linked  us  all  with  the 
past  which  is  the  secret  and  the  foundation 
of  the  future.  The  nationally  known  sculp¬ 
tress  of  the  bas-relief.  Miss  Bashka  Paeff  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  joined  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  For  many  of  us  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Allen  will  hang  upon  the  walls  of  memory 
but  for  oncoming  generations  at  Overbrook, 
this  bronze  will  remain  as  a  reminder  of 
loving  and  faithful  service  to  a  cause. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  just  back  from  Iran 
as  a  special  ambassador  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  wrote  me  yesterday:  “It  is  hard  to  re¬ 
late  definitely  Dr.  Allen’s  activities  after  re¬ 
tirement,  beyond  stating  his  annual  visits 
to  England  until  the  war  and  his  constant 
visiting  of  groups  of  blind  people  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  took  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  interest  in  the  page  in  the 
Otttloof{  for  the  Blind — “Dr.  Allen  Says” — 
and  he  contributed  constantly  to  all  the  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  blind  such  as  “The  Weekly 
News”  and  “Our  Special.”  Of  course,  his 
chief  activity  until  a  year  ago  was  his  series 
of  lectures  to  the  Harvard  Class  at  Perkins, 
and  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  around  the 
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grounds  watching  the  growth  of  his  grafted 
nut  trees  and  taking  great  pride  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubbery  which  abounds  on  the  Perkins 
grounds  largely  through  his  planning.”  Dr. 
Farrell  added:  “I  think  he  loved  Overbrook 
a  little  more  than  Perkins  although  he  never 
would  quite  admit  it.”  Also,  that  a  memorial 
service  to  Dr.  Allen  would  be  held  at  Perkins 
on  Monday,  May  22  at  3:00  P.M. 

Mrs.  Allen’s  beautiful  “book-record”  of 
those  fruitful  years,  giving  an  extended  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  events  and  movements 
which  his  life  had  touched,  brought  this 
answer  from  Dr.  Allen:  “I  feel  less  satisfied 
with  having  rebuilt  two  institutions,  with 
having  initiated  a  course  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  blind,  and  with  having  started 


our  classes  for  the  conservation  of  vision 
than  I  do  with  having  completely  changed 
the  spirit  of  the  Philadelphia  School  and  with 
having  kept  alive  the  idealism  I  found  at 
Perkins.” 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  New¬ 
ton  Cemetery  Chapel.  The  clergymen  officiat¬ 
ing  at  the  service  was  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
D.D.,  formerly  the  minister  of  the  Arlington 
Unitarian  Church,  Boston,  and  a  member 
with  Dr.  Allen  of  the  Harvard  University 
Class  of  1884. 

Surviving  Dr.  Allen  are:  his  wife,  Katha¬ 
rine  Gibbs  Allen;  his  son,  Edward  Ellis 
Allen,  Jr.;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Percival  W.  * 
Davis,  Hants,  England,  and  a  grandwn,  [ 
David  H.  Malan,  also  living  in  England.  I 


NEW  UTAH  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 
READY  FOR  OCCUPANCY 

MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 


The  new  Training  and  Industrial  Center  for 
the  Blind,  at  309  E.  First  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  about  to  be  occupied.  The  building 
is  of  classic  design  adapted  to  modern  lines 
and  stands  on  an  imposing  corner  jyst  three 
blocks  from  the  business  district.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  churches,  schools,  medical 
centers,  and  a  number  of  welfare  and  social 
agencies.  It  is  on  a  through  street  where 
hundreds  of  cars  pass  each  hour.  The  traffic 
hazard  thus  presented  is  being  studied  by 
the  public  safety  department  to  eliminate 
accidents  to  blind  persons. 

The  program  in  Utah  is  of  wide  scope 
and  the  Center  reflects  the  variety  of  services 
offered.  In  reality,  it  is  two  buildings  in  one, 
an  administrative  and  training  department 
and  an  industrial  section.  These  two  parallel 
wings  are  joined  at  the  west  end  to  form  a 

Murray  B.  Allen  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Utah 
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large  U.  The  space  between  the  wings  is 
landscaped  and  used  as  a  patio  for  outdoor 
activities.  The  contour  of  the  site  allows  for 
a  rising  form  of  structure.  The  connecting 
sector  is  five  feet  higher  than  the  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  the  industrial  wing  is  eleven 
feet  higher.  The  three  divisions  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  gentle  ramp.  S 

The  south  wing,  with  offices,  classrooms 
and  an  auditorium,  is  175  feet  long.  The 
entire  wing  has  an  area  of  9,063  square  feet 
A  roomy  lobby  is  entered  from  the  main 
door  and  leads  to  a  cross  hall  that  runs  the 
length  of  the  wing.  On  each  side  are  offices, 
classrooms,  a  kitchen  and  an  adjoining  dining 
room.  The  auditorium  will  seat  450  persons. 
There  is  a  beautiful  hardwood  dance  floor 
and  a  commodious  stage.  Banquets  can  be 
served  from  the  kitchen  into  the  auditorium. 
This  hall  is  to  be  rented  for  public  gatherings 
as  well  as  used  by  the  blind  in  their  social  i 
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and  recreational  activities.  The  hall  will  be 
first  used  officially  for  the  blind  when  the 
state  convention  of  the  Utah  Association  for 
the  Blind  meets  there  on  June  lo. 

The  main  lobby  and  hallway  are  finished 
to  a  height  of  seven  feet  in  light  green 
ceramic  tile.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  in 
jumbo  brick  of  a  salmon-pink  tint.  This 
open  brick  treatment  of  public  buildings  is 
a  new  movement  in  architecture.  All  doors 
are  fitted  with  mechanical  closers  to  prevent 
their  standing  open  and  causing  painful 
collisions  by  blind  persons.  All  exposed 
corners  are  rounded  and  obstructions  like 
drinking  fountains  are  recessed.  The  window 
area  is  2^  greater  than  is  standard  in 
schools  to  give  sufficient  lighting  for  the 
partially  blind.  Most  workrooms  are  so 
placed  as  to  catch  a  maximum  of  sunlight, 
but  can  be  shaded  to  subdue  it  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  landscaped  patio  has  benches  and 
tables,  and  will  possibly  later  have  a  fire¬ 
place;  and  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  the 
building  and  the  parking  beyond  the  side¬ 
walk  will  have  lawns,  shrubs  and  trees.  Land¬ 
scaping  is  being  carried  out  by  a  professional 
from  the  agricultural  college.  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  provided  by  the  City  Parks  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Lions  of  District  28  and  many  indi¬ 
vidual  clubs  worked  for  the  original  appro¬ 
priation  and  the  Lions’  committees  assisted 
in  selecting  the  building  site.  Lions  Clubs  also 
are  planning  to  donate  some  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  furniture.  Many  gifts  to  the  Center 
have  come  from  citizens  and  business  firms. 
Many  blind  persons  have  contributed  money, 
some  as  much  as  $200.00.  The  private  office 
and  the  business  office  are  being  furnished  in 
•  exquisite,  modern  style  from  individual  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  dining  room  is  to  have 
attractive  tables,  chairs  and  a  buffet  donated 
by  a  friend  of  the  blind  who  is  giving  them 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  Utah 
Power  Company  has  already  installed  a  large 
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electric  range  and  a  lo-foot  refrigerator.  The 
Utah  Copper  Company  has  constructed  a 
machine  to  cut  rubber  segments  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  doormats.  This  tool  would  have  cost 
us  $500.00  if  we  had  had  it  custom  made.  A 
piano  and  many  pieces  of  furniture  and 
equipment  have  also  been  given.  The  public 
is  interested  in  the  Center  and  seems  to  want 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city. 

The  major  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  state. 
The  building  proper  cost  $283,500.00.  The 
Latter-Day  Saints  Church,  to  which  about 
83%  of  the  1100  blind  of  Utah  belong,  gave 
$15,000.00  toward  the  purchase  of  the  build¬ 
ing  site.  The  state’s  share  of  the  lot  is  $22,- 
500.00.  Twenty  thousand  was  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  former  center  and  is  being 
used  for  equipment.  The  Center  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  total  investment  of  more  than  $350, 
000.00. 

The  industries,  in  large  part,  will  be  merely 
an  expansion  of  those  carried  on  in  the  past. 
Broommaking  is  the  first  in  income  and 
number  employed.  Weaving  is  a  popular  and 
stable  industry,  also.  This  pioneer  state  still 
loves  its  rag  carpets  and  homespun  rugs. 
Mops  and  brushes  engage  several  workers 
and  the  rubber  mat  department  is  usually 
thriving.  The  broom  shop  is  96  feet  long  and 
arranged  scientifically  on  a  sort  of  assembly 
line  plan  to  have  each  operation  performed 
in  its  natural  work  sequence.  The  woodwork¬ 
ing  shop  will  have  many  power-driven  tools 
and  will  serve  for  prevocational  training  as 
well  as  for  reed  furniture,  cane  seating,  and 
basketry. 

The  Center  will  provide  training  for  the 
newly  blinded  in  orientation,  manual  dexter¬ 
ity,  personal  efficiency,  and  the  lighter  crafts. 
Students  will  live  at  nearby  boarding  houses. 
Classes  in  cooking  and  home  economics  will 
be  held  for  women  and  regular  instruction 
will  be  given  in  machine  and  hand  sewing. 
For  men,  there  will  be  woodworking,  house¬ 
hold  mechanics,  and  some  vocations. 
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A.A.LB.  CONVENTION 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  A.A.LB. 
to  be  held  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  June  26  to  30,  promises  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
superintendents  and  principals  on  Monday 
afternoon  prior  to  the  first  general  session 
that  evening.  Charles  J.  Biddle  will  welcome 
the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  School;  and  Dr.  Lester  N. 
Myer,  Chief,  Special  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  behalf  of  the  state. 
The  response  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Jessie 
Royer-Greaves  and  the  president’s  address 
by  Francis  M.  Andrews. 

A  number  of  speakers  who  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  schools  for  the  blind  are  on 
the  program.  Dr.  Fred  Pierce  Corson,  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  will  sf)eak  on  “The 
Axioms  of  Security,”  Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seegers, 
Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  discuss  “Some  Current  Educational 
Trends”;  Dr.  E.  Duncan  Grizzell,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Dr.  Roland  H.  Spaulding,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Curricu- 
lums.  School  of  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  will 
tell  of  “Available  Professional  Education  for 
Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind”;  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  will  give  two  addresses, 
“Adequacy  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the 
Preparation  of  Blind  Youngsters  for  Adult 
Life”  and  “Industrial  Education  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Training”;  and  Dr.  Charlotte  E.  Grave, 
Vice-President  of  The  Woods  Schools,  will 
talk  about  “Guidance  for  the  Exceptional 
Child.” 

There  will  be  sectional  meetings  for 
teachers  of  kindergarten  to  fourth  grade, 
fourth  to  sixth  grade,  junior  high  school, 
senior  high  school,  mathematics,  science, 
social  studies,  sight  conservation  classes, 
music,  commercial  subjects,  physical  educa¬ 


tion,  braille  and  home  economics;  also  for 
those  especially  interested  in  professional 
education  and  work  with  the  adult  blind, 
pupil  guidance,  industrial  education  and  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  tests  and  testing. 

There  will  be  an  informal  reception  and 
dance  following  the  Monday  evening  pro¬ 
gram,  a  reception  for  the  wives  of  the  super¬ 
intendents  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  sight-see¬ 
ing  trips  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  a 
cloister  banquet  Wednesday  evening. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  connection  with 
the  program  is  that,  aside  from  chairmen, 
only  nine  of  the  ninety-four  named  speakers 
are  superintendents.  The  others,  except  for 
the  comparatively  few  outside  speakers,  are 
principals  and  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  This  speaks  well  for  the  democracy 
of  this  great  organization  but  we  hope  that 
it  does  not  indicate  a  lessening  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendents. 

VOICES  OF  YESTERDAY 

The  actual  voices  of  great  historic  figures 
of  the  past  are  now  available  for  school  use 
in  social  science  classes,  assembly  programs, 
and  libraries.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  William  McKinley,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  Thomas 
Edison,  William  E.  Gladstone,  and  many 
others  speak  again  in  a  series  of  15-minute 
recorded  programs  called  “Voices  of  Yester¬ 
day”.  Each  program  contains  a  dramatization 
of  some  important  event  in  the  life  of  a  well- 
known  figure  and  is  climaxed  by  the  actual 
voice. 

Recordings  are  on  16-inch  transcriptions 
playable  at  33V3  r.p.m.  If  sufficient  interest 
is  shown,  albums  containing  two  12-inch  un¬ 
breakable  plastic  records  at  phonograph  speed 
of  78  r.p.m.  will  be  processed. 

For  schools  with  magnetic  tape  recorders 
these  programs  are  immediately  available  on 
a  15-minute  tape  recording.  Educational  Serv¬ 
ices,  1702  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.,  is  the  distributor. 


WHEN  PREVENTION  FAILS-THEN  WHAT? 

M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


It  seems  that  i  must  add  the  sour  note  in  an 
otherwise  melodic,  harmonious  chorus  of 
voices  raised  to  sing  of  the  glorious  hope  of 
health  that  uplifts  us  all  in  this  modern  age. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  world  of  ours,  de¬ 
spite  its  tremendous  strides  toward  perfection, 

I  must  still  face  the  fact  of  imperfection.  It  is 
tragic  that  amid  our  yearning  for  and  talk¬ 
ing  of  peace  we  must  continue  to  equip  our¬ 
selves  for  war. 

And  what  is  it  that  makes  me  open  my 
remarks  with  a  dismal  note?  It  is  the  pain¬ 
fully  poignant  thought  that  cannot  be  avoided 
as  I  studied  the  topic  which  is  before  us  at 
this  luncheon — When  Sight  Conservation 
Fails— Then  What?  For  several  days  now  we 
have  heard  glowing  reports  of  medical  and 
social  successes  against  the  current  of  blind¬ 
ness.  We  have  listened  with  keen  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  predictions,  actual  and  implied,  that 
the  forces  of  health  and  safety  will  make  even 
more  magnificent  strides  in  the  next  half 
century.  And  yet,  here  I  stand  with  a  topic 
for  discussion  that  in  its  very  title  deprives 
us  of  part  of  our  joy  with  the  brutal  insinua¬ 
tion  that  our  efforts  are  still  meeting  with 
failure.  The  topic  does  not  even  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  by  saying  “if’  sight  con¬ 
servation  fails,  it  baldly  states  “when”  it  does. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  continue  this  un¬ 
pleasant  contrast  to  an  obnoxious  extent.  I 
think  we  all  are  aware  that  in  still  too  many 
instances  of  eye  disease  we  have  neither  the 
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knowledge  nor  the  tools  to  prevent  or  heal 
our  blindness.  It  is  also  self-evident  in  our 
highly  mechanized  and  industrialized  society 
that  accidents  to  eyes  will  continue  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  notwithstanding  the  role  that  such 
great  conferences  as  this  will  play  in  bringing 
about  a  public  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
preventive  caution.  Our  best  estimates  today, 
based  upon  admittedly  imperfect  and  prob¬ 
ably  conservative  statistics,  place  the  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  alone 
at  about  250,000.  The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  tells  us  that  sixty 
persons  lose  their  sight  each  new  day.  The 
Society  says  that  half  of  these  new  cases  could 
be  prevented;  and  that  will  be  very  good, 
but  even  with  that  commendable  goal  we 
still  are  faced  with  the  other  half  whose  sight 
would  be  forever  lost. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  I  am  blind 
myself.  I  was  an  accident  statistic,  listed  in  a 
category  of  causes  of  blindness  in  which  I 
undoubtedly  have  but  few  statistical  com¬ 
panions — shot  while  stealing  that  precious 
Florida  gem,  the  orange.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
blind,  but  it  is  not  my  disposition  to  scream 
at  you  professional  people  about  the  horrors 
of  eternal  darkness,  the  isolation  from  society 
in  a  sighted  world,  or  the  sickening  fear  of 
economic  insecurity.  You  and  the  public  at 
large  are  all  too  familiar  with  that  drama¬ 
tization  of  what  it  means  to  be  blind,  and 
you  especially  because  of  your  profession  have 
seen  so  many  eyes  and  so  many  statistics  that 
you  would  not  respect  remarks  that  bordered 
even  slightly  on  the  sentimental. 

Because  of  my  personal  experience,  how- 
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ever,  and  because  of  my  own  professional 
interest  in  this  specialized  field  of  social  work, 

I  must  try  to  impress  you  with  the  necessity 
for  remembering  that  the  human  being  is 
more  than  an  eye.  With  the  deepest  respect 
for  doctors,  I  think  we  all  know  that  it  is 
easy  for  doctors  to  adopt  the  habit  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  eye  and  not  the  patient.  To  them 
the  diseased  or  injured  eye,  the  eye  that  has 
been  operated,  is  everything  in  normal  profes¬ 
sional  conferences.  Similarly,  but  in  another 
sense,  the  average  person  finds  that  his  eyes 
are  apparently  the  most  important  part  of  his 
body — at  least  he  seems  to  think  so  after  he 
loses  them.  The  principal  point  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  today  is  that  it  is  the  relative 
importance  that  your  patient  places  on  his 
lost  eyesight  that  will  make  the  difference  in 
his  ability  to  continue  an  active  life.  And 
right  here  is  where  you  doctors  come  in.  The 
more  that  you  remember  that  a  man  is  more 
than  an  eye,  the  more  you  can  help  your 
patient  to  remember  it  too.  You  have  heard 
a  lot  about  this  thing  called  adjustment  to 
blindness.  Take  it  from  me — it  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  But  take  it  from  me  again  and  under¬ 
line  it — it  would  be  much  easier  if  the  ad¬ 
justment  process  began  right  where  it  should 
begin — in  the  doctor’s  office  and  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  bed  . . .  not  necessarily  by  a  staff  worker 
from  a  government  agency — a  total  stranger 
— but  by  the  doctor  to  whom  the  patient 
looked  for  sight  and  who  instead  must  give 
him  something  else  less  tangible  but  infinitely 
more  vital  to  human  life — the  will  to  carry  on. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  “How 
can  the  doctor  help  his  patient  adjust  to  the 
idea  of  life  without  sight?”  There  undoubt¬ 
edly  could  be  offered  to  you  a  variety  of 
techniques,  but  I  believe  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  key  to  any  technique  would  be  the 
use  by  the  doctor  of  his  potentially  great 
capacity  for  understanding  human  nature 
and  the  psychological  effects  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  loss  of  sight.  Certain  tangible  sug¬ 
gestions  and  bits  of  information,  examples  of 


which  I  shall  describe  for  you  in  a  moment, 
would  be  valuable  for  guiding  the  patient 
into  the  initial  stages  of  his  adjustment. 

There  is  a  specific  point  that  occurs  to  me 
just  here  about  which  it  may  be  well  to  com¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  problem  of  when  should  the 
doctor  tell  a  patient  that  he  is  going  to  be 
blind.  Hector  Chevigny,  author  of  the  recent 
book.  My  Eyes  Have  A  Cold  Nose,  is  one  of 
those  who  advocate  prompt  and  complete 
knowledge  of  permanent  and  hopeless  blind¬ 
ness.  He  writes,  “Dr.  Berens  did  exactly  right. 
The  time  had  come  for  surgery  other  than 
bodily  kind  and  he  grasped  the  scalpel  with 
courage.”  Another  writer  who  tells  the  story 
of  his  own  eye  care  problems,  Robinson 
Pierce,  in  It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea  said, 
“I  went  to  many  doctors.  Oculists’  offices  used 
to  be  full  of  people  going  up  and  down  what 
I  call  the  hope  ladder.  I  have  been  up  and 
down  that  hope  ladder  many  times,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  repeat  that  experience  any  more.” 
On  the  other  hand,  we  would  recognize 
that  with  some  individuals  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  advise  them  of  their  condition 
carelessly  and  with  brutal  abruptness.  In  my 
opinion  there  should  be  a  happy  compromise, 
but  if  I  have  to  state  a  personal  preference 
also,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  advice  too 
early  than  to  continue  the  demoralizing  post¬ 
ponement  of  final  knowledge  indefinitely. 
The  blind  person  will  never  begin  his  own 
adjustment  until  he  is  at  last  keenly  aware 
that  he  has  become  a  blind  person,  no  matter 
how  serious  the  initial  shock  may  be.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  often  is  not  the  doctors’ 
fault  that  patients  continue  the  trips  up  and 
down  the  “hope  ladder,”  because  it  is  the 
individual’s  resistance  to  the  idea  of  blind¬ 
ness,  his  refusal  to  accept  each  succeeding 
physician’s  unfavorable  report  that  delays  the 
adjustment  even  when  the  doctor  has  done 
his  best  to  make  him  do  so. 

But  in  those  cases  where  the  fact  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  indisputable — where  it  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  or  an  inevitable  conclusion — the 
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doctor  is  in  an  admirable  position  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  a  life  of  sight  and  the 
life  without  it.  It  should  not  take  too  much 
of  the  doctor’s  time  and  thought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  basic  psychological  problems  which 
are  involved  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
newly-blinded.  Sudden  blindness  carries  with 
it  a  mental  shock  which  seems  to  paralyze 
and  confuse  the  senses.  One  blind  person  has 
stated  that  it  seemed  to  put  the  whole  world 
out  of  focus,  something  like  the  mental  effect 
one  receives  when  looking  into  distorting 
mirrors.  The  predominating  fear  is  that  of 
permanent  dependence — physical  dependence 
and  financial  dependence,  the  first  in  part 
being  the  cause  of  the  second.  Some  feel  that 
they  have  to  change  the  whole  basis  of  their 
life  and  resign  themselves  to  inactivity. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  your  time 
here  today  to  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that 
these  attitudes  and  mental  reactions  are  not 
founded  upon  facts?  Do  I  have  to  point  out 
to  you  assembled  here  that  men  and  women 
who  are  blind  from  birth  or  who  lose  their 
sight  can  still  be  educated  ?  Do  I  have  to  spell 
out  a  demonstration  to  you  that  blindness 
in  itself  is  not  a  barrier  to  usefulness,  to  em¬ 
ployment,  to  housekeeping,  to  love  and  mar¬ 
riage,  to  recreation,  to  reading,  to  cultural 
pleasures,  to  a  normal  family  environment? 

I  am  afraid  I  must.  I  myself  in  very  recent 
months  have  been  told  of  eye  report  forms, 
filled  out  by  an  examining  physician  for 
public  assistance,  where  the  doctor  actually 
wrote  under  the  place  for  recommendations 
for  employment,  “This  man  cannot  work. 
He  is  totally  blind.”  If  the  doctor  himself 
shows  the  same  attitude  toward  blindness  as 
that  of  his  formerly  sighted  patient  because 
of  his  own  previous  conditioning,  how  can 
the  patient  be  expected  to  improve  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  without  sight? 

Assuming,  however,  that  most  of  us  today 
are  aware  that  blindness  need  not  in  itself 
cause  a  complete  negation  of  life,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  tangible  items  that  exist 


to  help  the  doctor  in  his  efforts  toward  the 
adjustment  of  his  patient.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  an  astounding  network  of 
public  and  private — that  is,  governmental  and 
volunteer — agencies  with  a  variety  of  services 
and  equipment  to  offer  the  blinded  person.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  few  of  these 
agencies  exist  solely  for  the  indigent  blind, 
since  the  instructional  and  guidance  needs  of 
the  well-to-do  blind  person  are  pretty  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  poor.  The  untutored 
man  with  no  bank  account  who  loses  his 
sight  simply  has  the  extra  psychological  and 
actual  problem  of  feeding  himself  and  his 
family. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  about 
the  agency  in  your  city  or  state  or  country 
is  that  it  should  not  necessarily  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  charity  to  the  pauperized  that  in 
some  instances  would  make  your  proud 
blind  person  reject  the  idea  of  its  help.  The 
government  agencies  are  his  right  as  a  citizen 
just  as  the  public  schools  are  open  to  his 
children  regardless  of  personal  wealth. 

Many  of  you  physicians,  public  health  folk 
and  prevention  of  blindness  workers  already 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  array  of  agencies 
which  exist  in  the  United  States  to  serve  the 
blind,  and  with  the  types  of  services  which 
they  make  available.  For  those  of  you  who 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  field,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  attempt  to  make  a  speedy  and 
exemplary  review.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the 
shoes  of  one  blind  person,  starting  with  him 
from  the  doctor’s  office  at  the  age  of,  say, 
eight  or  ten  years;  and  he  and  his  parents 
have  been  convinced  that  the  child’s  eyes 
are  of  no  use  to  him.  If  the  family  lives  in 
a  community  and  state  that  has  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  development  of  facilities  for 
the  exceptional  child,  they  find  immediately 
that  they  have  probably  two  sources  for  ex¬ 
pert  guidance,  that  is,  if  the  physician  himself 
already  has  not  directed  them  to  a  single 
source.  The  staff  of  the  state  agency  or  divi¬ 
sion  for  the  blind  is  ready  to  help,  or  the  staff 
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of  the  state  or  county  or  city  school  system 
can  offer  advice  and  initiate  the  channeling  of 
the  boy’s  education.  If  he  has  some  useful 
residual  vision,  he  may  continue  to  live  at 
home  and  attend  classes  for  the  partially 
seeing  in  a  nearby  public  school.  If  vision  is 
totally  absent,  he  may  find  in  that  commu¬ 
nity  a  day  class  for  blind  children  where  braille 
methods  are  integrated  with  normal  school 
activities.  At  this  time,  however,  the  chances 
are  more  certain  that  he  would  be  admitted 
to  one  of  the  highly  progressive  and  quite 
wholesome  state  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  one  of  which  exists  in  practically  every 
state. 

From  agency  and  school  staffs  the  parents 
will  learn  little  tips  on  how  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  when  their  boy  is  home,  so  that  they 
will  contribute  to  his  adjustment  to  life  with¬ 
out  sight  with  a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear 
on  everyone’s  nerves.  At  school  the  boy  will 
be  introduced  to  braille  reading  and  writing, 
which,  although  it  may  appear  to  some  of 
you  as  cumbersome  and  difficult,  in  most 
cases  proves  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  and 
quite  attainable  skill.  He  will  learn  of  the 
talking  book,  which  will  be  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  source  of  pleasure  and  education  as  he 
grows  old  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nation-wide  sound  recording  library  service 
administered  by  the  United  States  Library  of 
Congress.  Whether  in  a  residential  school  or  in 
a  day  school  class,  he  will  learn  his  arith¬ 
metic  and  grammar,  his  history  and  general 
science  just  as  effectively  as  he  would  with 
the  same  intelligence  quotient  if  he  could  see 
with  his  eyes. 

As  he  reaches  the  secondary  school  level, 
the  blind  youth  begins  to  learn,  quite  as 
much  as  his  sighted  companions  at  home, 
the  early  fundamentals  of  vocational  pursuits. 
If  he  is  mechanically  inclined,  he  learns  to 
work  with  his  hands  in  creative  crafts  or  in 
the  operation  of  industrial  machinery.  If  he 
is  more  on  the  artistic  side,  he  delves  into 
music  or  writing.  And  all  the  while  he  is  get¬ 


ting  his  full  share  of  sports  and  recreation.  In 
all  these  things  there  are  occasional  limita¬ 
tions  and  adaptations  which  blindness  make 
necessary,  but  the  total  result  is  much  nearer 
the  equivalent  of  opportunities  for  the  sighted 
than  most  people  would  believe  without 
studying  the  subject. 

There  are  no  special  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind,  and  there  need  never  be 
any.  In  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  the 
number  of  blind  young  men  and  women 
who  have  entered  and  been  graduated  from 
colleges  and  universities  has  increased  to  the 
point  that  among  us  who  know  about  it  there 
is  no  further  tendency  to  think  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  blind  student  as  specially  outstanding 
or  peculiarly  courageous  or  brilliant  in  what 
he  does.  College,  of  course,  is  not  for  all  blind 
persons  any  more  than  it  is  for  all  sighted 
persons.  Only  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  aptitude  and  the  capacity  for  it 
should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  college 
studies  and  prepare  for  one  of  the  professions. 
Services  which  are  available  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  aid  during  college,  however,  other  than 
braille  and  the  talking  book,  are  high-lighted 
by  the  reader  service  which  many  public  and 
volunteer  agencies  are  today  in  a  position  to 
provide  for  him. 

With  his  appropriate  educational  level 
achieved,  the  blind  young  man  or  woman  is 
no  different  in  his  needs  than  anyone  else— 
he  or  she  needs  a  job.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  job  or  career  may  be  discovered  en¬ 
tirely  unaided  by  organized  agencies,  because 
there  are  a  liost  of  self-placed  blind  persons 
in  industry  and  the  professions.  The  story  for 
the  majority  of  the  blind,  however,  is  still 
one  of  hopeless  defeat  for  him  who  attempts 
to  find  his  own  job,  and  here  again  there  is 
in  almost  every  state  of  the  nation  a  ready 
and  willing  private  or  public  agency  to  turn 
its  knowledge  and  hands  into  the  task  of 
aiding  the  blind  to  find  employment.  Some 
operate  their  own  direct  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  through  workshops  or  concession 
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stands,  while  others  maintain  job-finding 
services  among  established  private  enterprises. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  a  great  deal  of 
social  work  development,  private  agencies 
and  schools  led  the  way  in  the  United  States 
many  years  ago.  This  country  also  borrowed 
much  of  its  knowledge  from  other  countries, 
especially  from  England  and  Europe.  As  we 
stand  today,  however,  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  in 
the  extent  of  its  governmental  aid  to  the 
blind.  The  blind  person  who  cannot  work 
and  has  no  family  to  support  him  is  eligible 
for  public  assistance  which,  though  not  gen¬ 
erous  enough  to  make  him  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  at  least  gives  him  some  relief  from 
the  fear  of  financial  insecurity.  There  is  little 
reason  in  this  country  today  for  any  blind 
person,  regardless  of  his  age  or  health  or  edu¬ 
cation  or  race  or  creed,  to  remain  in  a  life  of 
disease  and  want  and  deprivation.  American 
generosity  stands  ever  ready  to  give  the  blind 
a  helping  hand.  It  is  only  the  blind  person’s 
ignorance  of  these  things,  or  his  stubborn  re¬ 
fusal  to  understand  his  own  need  and  his 
own  potential  worth  that  now  stands  in  the 
way  of  almost  universal  happiness  among 
those  who  cannot  see  in  this  great  country. 

Although  some  effort  on  behalf  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  comfort  and  employment  began  in 
some  parts  of  South  and  Latin  America  as 
far  back  as  1850,  recent  studies  show  that 
organized  progress  has  been  comparatively 
slow.  Throughout  almost  all  of  the  countries 
to  the  south  of  the  States  there  are  today  in¬ 
spired  and  tireless  individual  leaders  and 
small  social  groups  endeavoring  to  make  facil¬ 
ities  available  to  the  blind,  but  their  efforts  still 
are  being  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  books  in  braille,  writing 
equipment,  and  machinery  for  sheltered 
workshops.  Facilities  for  the  training  of  blind 
children  exist  in  a  number  of  countries,  al¬ 
though  they  are  pathetically  inadequate 
where  they  do  exist.  Nevertheless,  educa- 
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tional  development  is  quite  noteworthy  in 
comparison  to  the  almost  total  absence  of 
facilities  for  the  adjustment,  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  adult  blind.  Observers  feel 
that  the  principal  reason  for  the  lack  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  Latin  American  countries  is  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  governments  to 
recognize  the  need  for  public  institutions,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  and  more  apt  to 
describe  it  as  the  inability  of  social-minded 
citizens  in  their  efforts  to  interest  the  gov¬ 
ernments. 

North  American  agencies  during  recent 
years  have  begun  to  turn  their  strength  in 
the  direction  of  these  countries  in  a  renewed 
plan  to  assist  them  to  develop  their  services 
to  the  blind.  Chief  among  these  forces  is  one 
of  the  two  agencies  which  I  last  year  was 
named  to  administer,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind.  This  agency,  a 
sister  to  the  older  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  the  principal  channel  among 
private  institutions  in  the  States  through 
which  North  American  funds  are  being 
raised  to  purchase  equipment  for  schools, 
libraries  and  workshops  in  foreign  countries, 
to  finance  demonstration  projects  in  the  fields 
of  home  teaching,  vocational  training,  place¬ 
ment  of  the  employable  blind,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  printing  presses  for  the  production 
of  braille  books  in  the  appropriate  language, 
and  to  introduce  the  use  of  sound  recording 
as  an  efficient  way  to  provide  literature  for 
the  blind  to  read. 

Our  first  summary  and  superficial  surveys 
of  existing  South  and  Latin  American  serv¬ 
ices  reveal  that  in  all  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  there  is  a  total  of  twenty-two  schools 
for  the  blind,  there  are  three  libraries,  two 
or  three  workshops,  and  at  least  a  half  dozen 
assorted  other  types  of  organizations  for  and 
of  the  blind,  almost  all  of  which  are  small 
and  inadequately  equipped  and  staffed.  Some 
of  the  countries  have  completed  very  credit¬ 
able  statistical  surveys,  such  as  in  Mexico, 
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Brazil,  Argentina  and  Peru,  and  in  some 
respects  the  surveys  in  Brazil  are  thought  to 
be  more  accurate  than  statistics  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  either  accuracy  or 
imperfection,  most  studies  have  shown  that 
the  incidence  of  blindness  in  South  American 
countries  is  much  higher  than  that  observed 
here  in  the  north.  There  is  no  time  just  now 
to  discuss  more  details,  but  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  hear  the  locations  of  the  schools 
for  blind  children.  They  are  located  in  fifteen 
countries — Mexico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile  and  Brazil.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  in  help  from  the  States  to  the  north, 
combined  with  the  unquenchable  spirit  of 
the  Latin  leaders,  these  facilities  undoubtedly 
will  grow  and  expand  into  progressive  suc¬ 
cesses  during  the  next  half  century. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  revert  to  the  opening 
remarks  which  I  made.  I  have  painted  for 
you  at  this  luncheon  a  picture  of  far-flung 
and  highly  developed  avenues  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lot  of  the  blind.  Still  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  wish,  as  all  of  you  do  too,  that 
none  of  these  agencies  or  schools  or  work¬ 
shops  were  necessary.  If  some  of  us  must  be 
blind,  if  the  forces  of  health  and  safety  must 
meet  occasionally  with  failure,  then  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  been  able  to  report  to  you  this 
sketchy  review  of  a  well-organized  force  in 
the  world  that  knows  about  blindness.  You 
doctors  and  prevention  workers  have  always 
the  primary  goal  of  eradicating  blindness 
entirely  from  this  earth.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  you  have  another  great  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  human  being  who  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  failure.  Remember  that  he  is  more 
than  an  eye,  and  that  his  life  must  go  on. 
He  and  the  society  in  which  he  must  live 
will  be  immeasurably  the  better  if  you  give 
him  the  direction  signs  toward  an  adjustment 
which  will  bring  happiness  and  usefulness 
out  of  his  dark  world. 


BEST  TEACHER  OF  1950  ■ 

Dr.  Pauline  V.  Powers,  teacher  of  the 
braille  class  in  the  Chaney  School,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  received  $2,000  as  “Best  Teacher 
of  1950”  in  the  Quiz  Kids  fifth  annual 
“Best  Teacher  Contest.”  Nominating  Miss 
Powers  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  for 
the  award  is  Alex  Chavich,  a  boy  blinded  at 
birth,  who  has  received  special  help  from 
Miss  Powers  from  the  first  grade  on.  Both 
Miss  Powers  and  Alex  were  entertained  for 
a  week  in  Chicago,  receiving  their  awards  I 
on  the  Quiz  Kids  radio  program  on  Sunday,  I 
April  30.  Alex  won  a  $1,000  U.  S.  Security  I 
bond  for  his  winning  letter. 

In  this  letter,  he  describes  his  teacher  in 
admiring  terms:  “Miss  Powers  is  more  than 
just  teacher,  hostess,  nurse,  counselor,  philos¬ 
opher;  she  is  our  second  mother  and  some¬ 
times  a  very  real  mother  to  our  orphaned 
classmates,  in  fact  the  only  real  mother  they 
know.  She  sees  to  it  that  the  poorer  children 
have  clothes,  food,  etc.  .  .  .  She  is  a  regular 
Boys’  Town  and  Girls’  Town  rolled  up  into 
one.  The  very  atmosphere  of  our  class  en¬ 
courages  us  not  to  give  up.  ...  To  put  it 
briefly,  my  teacher  is  always  on  the  spot 
‘when  a  feller  needs  a  friend.’”  j 

Miss  Powers’  work  is  quite  remarkable. 
With  her  love  and  help,  her  pupils  lead 
amazingly  normal  high  school  lives.  Half  of 
the  graduates  have  done  excellent  college 
work;  a  third  made  national  honor  societies. 
Most  of  those  working  have  jobs  not  ordi¬ 
narily  classified  as  for  handicapped  people. 

She  was  naturally  thrilled  when  told  of 
the  honor  to  be  accorded  her  and  her  “littk 
rascal”  student,  who  has  been  plugging  for 
her  for  five  years.  Alex  comes  from  a  poor 
family,  and  is  the  son  of  a  mill  worker.  The 
$1,000  bond  will  be  a  real  help — he  wants 
to  get  a  doctor’s  degree  ....  and  to  study 
at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  and  Juilliard 
to  become  a  concert  pianist. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BETTER  SERVE  OUR  AGED  BLIND? 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  topic  which 
has  been  announced,  “How  Can  We  Better 
Serve  Our  Aged  Blind?”,  I  would  like  to 
consider  with  you  for  a  minute  the  question, 
“What  do  we  mean  by  blind}”.  To  some 
people,  the  word  “blindness”  means  inability 
to  distinguish  light  from  dark — a  complete 
absence  of  the  sense  of  vision.  This  is  total 
blindness,  and  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
aged  blind  persons  we  serve  fall  within  this 
definition.  A  much  larger  group,  however, 
have  some  vestige  of  vision  remaining.  They 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark; 
they  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  outlines  of 
large  objects  against  the  light;  they  may  be 
able  to  identify  objects  and  their  location 
well  enough  to  get  about  with  ease;  they 
may  even  be  able  to  read  headlines  or  large- 
type  print.  Nevertheless,  they  fall  within  the 
generally  accepted  definition  of  blindness  in 
that  they  are  unable  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life — such  as  reading,  writing, 
etc.— for  which  sight  is  essential.  The  official 
definition  of  blindness  is  “central  visual  acuity 
no  greater  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
correction.”  By  20/200,  we  mean  that  the 
individual  sees  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet 
only  those  objects  which  a  person  with 
normal  vision  should  be  able  to  see  at  a 
distance  of  200  feet.  This  official  definition 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  ability  to  read — 
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that  is,  most  people  whose  vision  exceeds 
20/200  can  read  ordinary  print,  although 
they  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  and  may  not  be  able  to  read  with  average 
speed  and  accuracy. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  realize 
that  among  the  aged  blind  whom  we  hope 
to  serve  are  individuals  of  varying  degrees 
of  vision,  and  since  such  vision  as  remains 
is  useful  in  many  ways,  there  is  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  individual  ability  to  carry  on  the 
daily  activities  of  life  without  assistance. 

Because  of  the  differences  in  the  problems 
of  the  blind  which  arise  out  of  the  differences 
in  the  amount  of  vision  these  individuals 
possess,  it  is  very  desirable  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  attempting  to  help  a  blind  in¬ 
dividual,  to  obtain  very  early  in  the  game 
a  report  of  an  eye  examination  made  by  a 
competent  ophthalmologist  (eye  physician). 
In  addition  to  knowing  how  much  vision 
the  individual  retains,  we  also  need  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  chance  that  vision  may 
be  restored  or  improved  by  appropriate  opera¬ 
tion,  treatment,  or  glasses.  We  need  to  know, 
in  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  wearing 
glasses,  whether  their  present  glasses  give 
maximum  correction  for  their  eye  condition 
— in  other  words,  whether  they  are  seeing 
as  well  as  they  would  see  if  they  had  the 
best  possible  glasses  available. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  blind  individuals 
need  continued  supervision  and  even  medical 
care  from  an  ophthalmologist,  not  because 
there  is  any  hope  of  improving  their  vision, 
but  because  such  care  will  help  to  preserve 
the  vision  remaining  and  also  will  keep  the 
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patient  comfortable  and  free  from  the  minor 
eye  ailments — superficial  inflammation,  etc., — 
which  can  cause  so  much  discomfort. 

Another  reason  back  of  our  need  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  client’s  eye 
condition  is  the  fact  that  in  certain  eye 
diseases,  strenuous  activities — such  as  bend¬ 
ing,  lifting  or  straining — may  lead  to  further 
damage  to  the  eyes.  We  therefore  need  to 
know  whether  there  are  activities  which  the 
patient  should  avoid  if  he  is  to  retain  the 
sight  he  has. 

Now  I  imagine  that  you  are  wondering 
how  such  eye  examination  reports  can  be 
obtained.  Many  of  the  residents  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  you  represent  have  had  no  medical 
eye  care  for  years.  It  is  possible  to  get  good 
eye  examinations  in  the  hospital  clinics,  but 
we  realize,  of  course,  that  very  often  the 
patient  must  wait  for  several  hours  before 
receiving  attention,  and  that  such  long  de¬ 
lays  are  fatiguing  to  an  elderly  person.  You 
may  be  able  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  of 
the  hospital  clinic  by  enlisting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  working  in  this  area.  Such  an  agency 
may  already  have  an  eye  examination  re¬ 
port  on  file  for  some  of  your  clients;  if  not, 
the  agency  may  cooperate  by  making  availa¬ 
ble  its  own  medical  facilities  for  eye  examina¬ 
tions  of  your  residents.  Another  possibility 
would  be  that  you  might  enlist  the  services 
of  an  ophthalmologist  to  visit  your  institu¬ 
tion  and  make  eye  examinations  of  all  the 
residents  who  are  suffering  from  eye  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Whatever  plan  you  adopt,  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  we  cannot  serve  a 
blind  individual  adequately  unless  we  know 
something  about  the  cause  of  his  blindness, 
the  amount  of  vision  he  retains  and  the  use 
he  makes  of  it,  and  whether  there  is  any 
chance  of  improvement  of  vision  through 
appropriate  medical  care. 

The  next  step  in  our  service  to  the  blind 
is  to  realize  the  basic  truth  that  “blind  peo¬ 


ple  are  individuals.”  They  have  all  the  usual 
differences  among  themselves  that  you  find 
among  seeing  people — differences  in  person¬ 
ality,  interests,  intelligence,  independence.  In 
addition  to  all  these  usual  differences  that 
you  find  in  any  group  of  individuals,  there 
are  other  factors  which  make  blind  people 
different  from  each  other — for  instance,  dif¬ 
ferences  due  to  differences  in  their  eye  con¬ 
ditions,  and  differences  due  to  differences  in 
the  age  at  which  they  lost  their  sight. 

In  respect  to  the  latter,  you  will  probably 
find  that  your  blind  residents  fall  into  two 
groups — the  blind  person  who  has  become 
old,  and  the  old  person  who  has  become  blind. 

As  you  will  readily  see,  the  problems  of 
these  two  are  quite  different.  The  blind  per¬ 
son  who  has  become  old  has  already  ad¬ 
justed  to  his  loss  of  sight  and  has  probably 
learned  many  of  the  skills  utilized  by  the  j 
blind,  and  adopted  many  of  their  interests.  | 
His  only  adjustment  is  to  the  problem  of 
growing  old  and  accepting  the  limitations  I 
which  old  age  brings.  I 

The  old  person  who  becomes  blind,  how-  j 
ever,  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  learning  j 
to  do  things  in  different  ways  and  to  de¬ 
velop  different  skills.  Even  the  simple  daily 
activities  of  dressing,  eating,  putting  one’s  ■ 
room  in  order,  getting  about  the  house,  - 
dialing  a  telephone,  writing  a  letter — all  of 
these  represent  new  problems  to  him  for 
which  he  must  develop  new  skills. 

Our  criterion,  however,  for  both  groups  ; 
is  a  simple  one — “What  did  this  person  en¬ 
joy  before  he  lost  his  sight?”  and  “What  did 
this  person  enjoy  before  he  became  old?” 
Our  first  concern  is  to  help  him  resume  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  activities  he  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  to  return  to  a  normal  active 
life  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  will  probably  begin  with  the  simple 
daily  activities  which  mean  so  much  to  his 
independence  and  self-dependence.  Learning 
to  shave  or  put  on  make-up  without  a  mirror; 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BETTER  SERVE  OUR  AGED  BLIND? 


learning  to  keep  one’s  belongings  in  order  1 
and  to  identify  them  one  from  another;  i 

learning  to  get  about  freely  in  the  home  in 
which  he  lives,  whether  it  is  a  small  apart-  i 
ment  or  a  ten-room  house;  learning  to  eat 
at  the  table  without  awkwardness,  so  that  he 
need  not  feel  self  conscious;  telling  time 
from  a  braille  watch  or  an  open-faced  clock; 
dialing  a  telephone.  These  are  all  such  use¬ 
ful  activities,  that  most  older  blind  people 
will  master  them  readily  and  will  be  made 
happy  by  the  increased  independence  they 
bring. 

There  are  two  advantages  in  this  plan  of 
helping  blind  people  to  resume  the  simple 
activities  of  everyday  living.  In  the  first  place, 
the  more  independent  the  client  becomes 
about  such  matters,  the  less  time  and  trouble 
must  be  expended  on  him  by  the  paid  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  institution  in  which  he  lives. 
The  second  advantage  is  that,  with  greater 
independence,  he  can  pursue  a  wider  range 
of  interests  and  accomplish  a  variety  of  things 
without  the  assistance  or  intervention  of 
anyone  else. 

The  private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  New 
York  City,  and  also  the  State  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare,  provide  special  teachers 
who  will  visit  your  institutions  and  help  the 
blind  residents  to  acquire  these  skills.  There 
is  no  charge  for  these  services.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  many  of  these  simple  skills 
can  be  learned  without  a  special  teacher, 
provided  there  is  a  little  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  a  seeing  person. 

Reading  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  many 
older  people,  and  the  blind  aged  person 
need  not  be  cut  off  from  it.  The  simplest 
form  in  which  he  may  enjoy  reading  is  by 
means  of  the  Talking  Book,  the  long-playing 
phonograph  record  which  reads  aloud  to  the 
blind.  These  records  may  be  borrowed  free 
of  charge  from  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  the  portable  reproducing  machine  neces¬ 
sary  to  play  the  records  may  be  borrowed 


from  one  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  or 
may  be  purchased  from  our  Foundation. 
There  are  some  restrictions  about  the  loan 
of  Talking  Book  machines  to  persons  living 
in  institutions,  but  frequently  a  way  can  be 
found  to  obtain  such  a  loan.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  machines,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  refer  the  matter  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

All  kinds  of  literature  are  available  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  form,  from  current  fiction  (in¬ 
cluding  detective  stories  and  stories  of  ad¬ 
venture)  through  the  gamut  of  biography, 
drama,  poetry,  science,  and  religious  litera¬ 
ture,  including,  of  course,  the  Bible.  There 
is  something  for  every  taste. 

The  Talking  Book  machines  may  be  fitted 
with  earphones  at  small  extra  cost  so  that  a 
blind  resident  may  enjoy  his  reading  without 
disturbing  anyone  else.  The  machines  are 
simple  to  operate  and  even  the  most  feeble 
can  manage  them. 

There  are  of  course  many  types  of  reading 
not  available  in  Talking  Book  form — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  daily  papers,  magazines,  and 
special-interest  books  for  which  there  is  only 
a  limited  public  demand.  To  meet  these 
needs,  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  seeing 
residents  would  be  willing  to  read  to  the 
blind  individuals,  or  it  might  be  possible  to 
develop  a  corps  of  volunteer  readers  who 
would  visit  the  Home  for  this  purpose. 

Some  people,  of  course,  enjoy  reading  to 
themselves  much  more  than  listening  to  any¬ 
one  else’s  reading.  For  these,  there  is  a  simple 
form  of  raised  type,  known  as  Moon  type, 
in  which  the  characters  are  large,  simple, 
and  similar  to  regular  printed  letters  in  form. 
Most  older  people  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  adult  life,  can  learn  this  type  without  too 
much  difficulty,  and.  there  is  a  wide  variety 
of  literature  available  in  it.  You  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  Moon  type  was  in- 
,  vented  by  Dr.  William  Moon,  a  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  who  was  preparing  for  the  ministry 
1  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  lost  his 
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vision.  The  embossed  types  available  for  the 
blind  in  those  days  (more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago)  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
after  trying  them  all,  young  William  Moon 
invented  his  own  type,  the  form  which  now 
bears  his  name.  Having  produced  a  type 
which  was  easy  for  older  people  to  learn — 
even  those  who  did  not  have  much  education 
or  much  training  in  reading  with  their 
fingers — Dr.  Moon  went  out  into  the  homes 
of  the  blind  to  teach  them  to  read  in  order 
that  they  might  read  the  Scriptures.  His 
work  was  greeted  enthusiastically  by  blind 
people,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  western  Europe,  and  his  type  is  now 
used  almost  all  over  the  world. 

Books  in  Moon  type  may  be  borrowed  by 
mail  without  charge  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  the  system  is  so  simple 
that  almost  any  seeing  person  can  help  the 
blind  individual  to  learn  it,  although  of 
course  a  special  teacher  is  desirable  when 
one  is  available. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  residents  of 
your  Homes  learn  braille,  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  raised  type  for  the  blind,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  an  arbitrary  system  made  up  of 
a  series  of  dots,  and  many  older  people  who 
have  not  had  much  education  or  who  have 
worked  with  their  hands  for  years  and  there¬ 
fore  have  lost  the  sensitivity  of  touch,  find 
braille  too  difficult.  There  may  be  some 
among  your  residents,  however,  who,  having 
mastered  Moon  type  and  become  accustomed 
to  reading  with  their  fingers  instead  of  their 
eyes,  will  want  to  go  on  to  learn  braille. 
Again,  special  teachers  are  available  from 
the  private  agencies  for  the  blind  or  the 
State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 

For  blind  persons  who  want  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  th^ir  relatives  or  friends, 
simple  writing  guides  are  available  with  the 
aid  of  which  they  can  write  legibly  with  a 
pencil  or  pen  on  ordinary  paper.  Any  blind 
person  who  remembers  what  written  charac¬ 
ters  are  like  can  learn  to  use  these  writing 


guides,  and  they  not  only  give  him  inde¬ 
pendence  in  letter  writing  without  assistance, 
but  they  also  afford  him  the  priceless  boon 
of  privacy  in  his  correspondence,  something 
which  seeing  people  take  for  granted,  but 
which  the  blind  are  deprived  of  when  they 
must  dictate  their  letters  to  someone  else. 

For  those  who  do  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
the  use  of  the  typewriter  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  and  they  can  learn  to  operate  it 
by  the  touch  system,  just  as  seeing  stenog¬ 
raphers  do. 

Many  older  women  like  to  do  handwork- 
sewing,  crocheting,  or  knitting — and  those 
are  all  possible  without  sight.  Here  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  special  teacher,  available  from  one 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind,  are  most  help¬ 
ful,  because,  even  for  those  who  have  for¬ 
merly  practiced  these  forms  of  handwork, 
it  does  take  patience  to  learn  to  do  them 
by  touch  instead  of  depending  on  one’s  eyes. 
Once  they  have  made  the  adjustment  to 
working  by  touch,  however,  they  can  make 
all  sorts  of  articles,  not  only  for  themselves 
but  for  their  friends,  or  they  may  wish  to 
work  for  the  Red  Cross  or  some  charitable 
organization,  which  provides  material  free. 
Blind  people  all  over  the  country  knitted  for 
the  Red  Cross  during  the  recent  war,  and 
many  of  them  did  sewing  and  other  hand¬ 
work  for  the  same  purpose. 

Many  games  have  been  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  so  that  they  may  play  with  their 
seeing  friends.  Among  these  are  dominoes, 
checkers  and  anagrams,  all  of  them  available 
at  small  cost  and  capable  of  giving  many 
hours  of  pleasure. 

One  of  the  important  things,  I  think,  in 
working  with  older  people,  as  well  as  with 
blind  people,  is  to  help  them  develop  a 
number  of  simple  interests  or  hobbies  which 
help  to  break  the  daily  monotony.  Some  may 
wish  to  grow  house  plants,  or  have  porch 
boxes  or  window  boxes,  and  blindness  is  no 
barrier  in  this  simple  type  of  gardening. 
Some  may  wish  to  have  canaries,  and  will 
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enjoy  their  sweet  song  and  cheerful  chirping. 

The  value  of  volunteer  visitors  to  break 
the  daily  monotony  cannot  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  A  congenial  volunteer  may  go  for 
walks  with  the  blind  individual,  and  can 
add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
by  describing  what  she  sees  as  they  go  along. 
A  volunteer  may  accompany  the  blind  person 
to  the  movies,  and  add  a  few  words  of  de¬ 
scription  or  interpretation  as  the  show  goes 
on.  She  can  take  the  blind  individual  shop¬ 
ping  and  find  out  the  new  styles.  She  can 
take  the  blind  person  to  lunch  away  from  the 
institution,  or  to  a  concert,  or  to  some  meet¬ 
ing  of  mutual  interest.  When  I  speak  of 
volunteers  in  these  connections,  I  am  think¬ 
ing  not  so  much  of  the  Lady  Bountiful  who 
comes  “to  do  good  to  the  unfortunate,”  but 
of  some  congenial  person  who,  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  interests  and  tastes,  will  really 
become  a  friend  of  the  blind  individual.  Of 
course,  in  many  cases,  other  residents  in  the 
Home  will  meet  these  needs,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  volunteer  from  outside  affords 
an  enrichment  of  experience  and  a  fresh 
point  of  view. 

Above  all,  I  hope  your  blind  residents  will 
have  opportunities  to  do  something  for  some¬ 
one  else.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of 
blindness  is  that  everyone  wants  to  do  nice 
things  for  the  blind  person,  but  the  blind 
person  gets  very  little  chance  to  return  the 
favor.  If  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  shouldn’t  we  let  the  blind  be  on  the 
giving  end  part  of  the  time? 


BOWLING  TOURNAMENT 

The  third  national  blind  bowlers’  tourna¬ 
ment,  sponsored  by  the  Interstate  Blind  Bowl¬ 
ers’  League,  will  be  held  at  the  Walnut  Bowl¬ 
ing  Academy,  3634  Walnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penna.,  on  June  24  and  25. 

Many  monetary  and  material  prizes  will 
make  up  the  intriguing  list  for  interested 
ten-pin  wrestlers.  The  visitors  will  make 
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their  headquarters  at  the  Penn  Sheraton 
Hotel,  3200  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Academy.  Restaurant  facili¬ 
ties  are  available  nearby. 

Any  organization,  club  or  individual  de¬ 
sirous  of  sponsoring  an  individual  or  team 
of  blind  bowlers  can  obtain  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  entry  applications  by  address¬ 
ing  correspondence  in  care  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lighthouse  of  the  Blind,  1126  West  Lehigh 
Avenue,  Philadelphia  33,  Pennsylvania. 

Ercole  Oristaglio,  Chairman 


LEWIS  H.  CARRIS  DIES 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  with  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Carris  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Society  from  1922  to 
1938,  a  period  in  which  the  Society’s  expan¬ 
sion  reflected  Dr.  Carris’  foresight  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness.  As  managing  director  of  the 
Society,  he  assisted  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  in  1928,  in  making  a  study  of  the 
leading  world- wide  causes  of  blindness.  Fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  the  report  on  this 
study,  the  International  Association  for  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  was  organized  at  The 
Hague  in  September  1929,  and  Dr.  Carris 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  this 
Association. 

He  was  recipient  of  the  1942  Leslie  Dana 
medal,  awarded  annually  to  an  individual 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  public  welfare  in  the  field  of  sight  con¬ 
servation.  Dr.  Carris  was  also  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  work  of  various  other  public 
health  and  social  welfare  organizations.  He 
was  formerly  vice-chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  National 
Health  Council. 

From  the  Spring  1950  issue  of  The  Sight 
Saving  Review. 
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In  the  fall  of  1929,  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Inc., 
Medical  Book  Department  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  published  Vision:  Its 
Development  in  Infant  and  Child  by  Arnold 
Gesell,  Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Glenna  E.  Bullis. 
This  volume  is  based  on  records  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  made  at  the  Yale  Clinic  of  Child 
Development  on  behavior  characteristics  in 
children  at  thirty-four  age  levels,  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  vision  as  “a  key 
to  the  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  needs  of  the  individual  child.”  Chapter 
XIII,  entitled  “Maldevelopment  and  Child 
Vision,”  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  gives 
the  case  history  of  a  baby  born  with  complete 
bilateral  anophthalmia,  demonstrating  that 
lack  of  sight  does  not  necessarily  produce  re¬ 
tardation  in  other  developmental  areas. 

Recently,  A.  A.  Wyn,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
has  brought  out  The  Handicapped  Child:  A 
Guide  for  Parents  by  Edith  M.  Stern  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Elsa  Castendyck,  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Consultant  of  the  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  satisfy 
the  urgent  needs  of  parents,  pediatricians, 
social  workers  and  others  concerned  with  the 
rearing  and  training  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  various  practi¬ 
cal  techniques  used  in  the  proper  training 
of  blind  and  partially  sighted  children,  and 
aims  at  instructing  parents  as  to  how  to 
help  such  children  toward  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  seeing  world,  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  home  environment  in 
providing  the  child  with  a  sense  of  security. 

Public  Welfare  in  Ohio  Today  for  March, 
1950  contains  an  article  entitled  ‘‘Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind”  by 


William  T.  Gregg,  of  the  Ohio  Division  d 
Social  Administration,  which  gives  a  survey 
of  the  accomplishments  in  this  field  sina 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  blind  were 
transferred  to  the  Division  five  and  a  half 
years  ago.  The  author  gives  specific  cases  of 
blind  individuals  rehabilitated  into  industrial 
employment,  small  businesses  and  profes¬ 
sional  work.  He  states  that  since  the  Division 
has  taken  charge  of  the  services,  627  blind 
persons  have  been  successfully  rehabilitated 
into  suitable  and  gainful  employment. 

During  the  past  year,  St.  Dunstan’s,  of 
London,  England,  has  brought  out  another 
brochure  on  blind  aid  entitled  Out  of  Touch. 
This  richly  illustrated  booklet  consists  of  the 
story  of  this  agency’s  research  department 
and  describes  some  of  the  many  technical 
aids  that  have  been  produced  on  behalf  of 
men  and  women  blinded  and  additionally 
disabled  through  war  service. 

The  weeks  of  April  8,  15,  and  22  respec¬ 
tively  found  Colliers  Magazine  running  a 
special  feature  on  the  blind  entitled  “Don’t 
Pity  the  Blind,”  comprising  three  special 
articles  by  Herbert  Yahraes  on  three  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  blind  welfare:  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  Chief  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
and  Barney  Day,  Chief  of  the  State  Coundl 
for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania.  The  careers 
of  these  men  are  fully  discussed  from  the 
time  of  onset  of  blindness  to  that  of  reaching 
the  important  positions  they  all  hold  today. 
The  services  rendered  by  their  respective 
agencies  also  are  described. 
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From  March  2oth  to  29TH  representatives 
of  some  twenty-eight  major  linguistic  areas 
met  at  Unesco  House  in  Paris  to  give  final 
consideration  to  the  wider  unification  o£ 
braille  usage  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  Europe 
and  the  Americas.  Twelve  of  those  present 
were  blind  braillists,  leaders  in  blind  welfare 
and  educators  of  the  blind;  while  linguistics, 
phonetics,  braille  printing  and  publication 
contributed  to  a  balanced  representation  on 
all  aspects  of  the  subject. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Unesco  study 
was  initiated  by  a  letter  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  April  1949,  which,  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  single  uniform  braille  for  India’s 
many  languages,  found  a  sharp  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
should  be  based.  Most  Indian  brailles  had 
followed  the  principle  of  sound,  letter  or 
functional  relationship  with  the  original 
braille  so  far  as  this  was  applicable  to  India, 
but  as  to  the  letters  and  sounds  which  lay 
beyond  the  normal  range  of  European  al¬ 
phabets  there  was  general  lack  of  uniformity. 
Other  Indian  adaptations  had  been  based  on 
allotting  the  signs  with  the  fewest  dots  to 
the  most  frequently  recurring  letters  or  on 
the  principle  of  concurrent  sequences.  An 
Indian  government  committee  advised  an 
All-India  braille  arranged  on  this  last  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  brought  keen  opposition  from 
those  who,  while  they  wanted  uniformity 
within  India,  wished  to  share  that  uniformity 
with  linguistic  groups  outside  India. 

The  Indian  government  thereupon  took 
the  very  wise  step  of  asking  Unesco  to  make 
a  study  of  the  matter  on  an  international 
level  and  to  determine  whether  a  world 


braille  was  possible.  It  said:  “If  a  satisfactory 
world  Braille  script  is  devised  by  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  in  the  same  way  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  was  standardized  in  1932  by 
agreement  between  the  English  speaking 
countries  of  the  world,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  fall  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

The  government  asked  that  leading  braille 
publishing  houses,  such  as  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
should  be  invited  to  advise,  together  with 
braillists  from  the  major  linguistic  areas, 
educators,  phoneticians  and  linguists,  and 
suggested  that  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  who 
had  had  considerable  experience  with  braille 
in  Asia,  might  be  consulted.  The  Director- 
General  of  Unesco,  Senor  Jaime  Torres 
Bodet,  accepted  the  task  with  enthusiasm, 
saying  that  Unesco  was  as  anxious  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  removal  of  illiteracy  among  the 
blind  as  among  the  seeing. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  appointed  Unesco’s 
Consultant  on  Braille,  prepared  a  report  on 
the  world  braille  situation.  This,  together 
with  a  mass  of  data  from  many  countries 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  for  the  Unesco 
Advisory  Committee  on  Braille  Problems, 
which  sat  in  Paris  from  December  15th  to 
2 1  St.  It  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  that 
a  uniform  braille  system  for  the  whole  world 
was  both  “desirable  and  practicable”  and 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  formed 
the  agenda  for  the  recent  international  con¬ 
ference. 

This  conference  not  only  agreed  with  all 
the  Advisory  Committee’s  findings  but  ex¬ 
panded  and  strengthened  them.  It  considered 
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that  a  world  braille  system  was  “not  only 
feasible  but,  what  is  more,  both  desirable 
and  practicable.”  It  considered  that  the  proper 
means  to  that  end  lay  in  expanding  the  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  of  uniformity  already  linking 
seventy-four  of  the  eighty-five  languages  so 
far  brailled.  This  uniformity  grew  from  the 
decisions  of  the  International  Congresses  of 
1878,  1902  and  1911,  plus  the  lessons  taught 
by  history  and  the  natural  evolutionary  trend 
of  scripts  since  the  birth  of  writing.  It  was, 
too,  the  method  which  would  cause  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  existing  braille  systems. 

The  conference  considered  that  a  concerted 
extension  of  recognized  braille  symbols  for 
the  sounds  of  letters  which  lay  beyond  the 
earlier  range  covered  by  Louis  Braille  should 
be  made,  and  that  linguists  and  phoneticians 
should  be  consulted  to  this  end.  The  lack 
of  this  additional  range  had  been  the  cause 
of  much  divergence  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
conference  also  recognized  that,  while  a 
truly  phonetic  world  braille  was  theoretically 
possible,  practical  considerations  ruled  it  out; 
but  it  was  resolved  that  the  present  braille 
form  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet 
should  be  examined  to  see  whether  it  could 
be  expanded  for  purposes  of  phonetic  study. 
Braille  history  had  in  fact  shown  that  scien¬ 
tific  perfection  and  the  everyday  usefulness  of 
braille  uniformity  were  incompatible. 

The  definition  of  world  braille  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  a  compromise  of  various  factors 
to  meet  the  general  needs  of  all  in  the  most 
workmanlike  way.  With  this  in  mind  the 
conference  drafted  the  following  definition: 
“i.  The  policy  in  the  main  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  permit  provides  that  each 
sign  shall  be  used  for  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  sound  as  in  the  original  braille, 
shall  represent  the  same  letter  and  mark 
or  shall  fulfill  the  same  or  a  similar 
function. 

2.  Except  where  the  complexities  of  ideo¬ 
graphic  scripts  make  it  impossible,  a 
braille  symbol  should  be  provided  for 


each  visual  letter,  it  being  understood 
that  the  sound  value  of  this  symbol  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  visual  letter 
or  mark  of  the  alphabet  of  the  particular 
language  which  it  represents. 

3.  World  braille  therefore  should  aim  pri¬ 
marily  at  being  a  complete  tactile  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  visual  script  of  the 
language  concerned;  secondly,  at  main¬ 
taining  the  closest  uniformity  between 
that  language  and  other  languages  of 
the  same  group  linguistically  or  by  virtue 
of  using  the  same  script;  thirdly,  of 
achieving  the  maximum  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  braille  systems  of  other 
language  groups.”  * 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  I 
need  for  restoring  or  improving  consistency  I 
in  other  fields  of  braille — punctuation,  mu-  S 
sical  notation,  mathematical  and  chemical  L 
symbols  and  the  expression  of  the  classical  j 
languages.  Also  the  imperative  need  for  only 
one  recognized  set  of  contractions  for  each  " 
language  or  in  certain  cases  for  closely  allied  I 
languages.  Special  note  was  made  of  a  num-  j 
ber  of  representations  from  Spanish-  and  ] 
Portuguese-speaking  countries  regarding  the  i 
conflicting  stenographic  systems  in  use;  and  I 
the  conference  recommended  that  Unesco  | 
should  take  steps  to  aid  the  solution  of  this  I 
problem,  possibly  by  organizing  a  regional 
conference. 

The  conference  resolved  that,  whereas  I 
visual  scripts  read  variously  from  right  to 
left,  left  to  right  and  top  to  bottom,  braille  in 
the  interests  of  consistency  should  be  read 
universally  from  left  to  right. 

Sulxommittees  were  set  up  to  consider  ■ 
world  braille  vis-h-vis  the  languages  of  India,  I 
the  languages  using  Arabic  script,  the  Ian-  ^ 
guages  using  ideographic  scripts  and  what  I 
are  usually  termed  “tribal  languages.”  The  r 
Arabic  sub-committee,  comprising  braillists,  , 
educators  and  linguists  from  Egypt,  Hasha-  r 
mite  Jordan,  Iraq,  Persia,  Pakistan,  Malaya 
and  territories  of  the  French  Union,  and  | 
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1  is  African  tribal  territories,  and  Hebrew  speak¬ 
er  ers  reached  unanimous  agreement  concern- 
ilar  ing  the  not  inconsiderable  problems  of  these 
areas.  It  was  resolved  to  frame  forthwith  a 
)ri-  uniform  braille  for  all  countries  using  the 
ire-  Arabic  script  and  that  this  braille  should 

the  be  in  the  closest  possible  accord  with  world 
in-  braille.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  in- 

:en  spiring  spirit  of  compromise  entailing  con- 

of  siderable  sacrifices  of  existing  systems,  and 
;ue  marked  one  of  the  highest  points  of  interna- 
of  tional  statesmanship  at  the  conference.  It 

)n-  was  decided  to  ask  Unesco  to  organize  a 

icr  regional  conference  of  braillists  of  the  coun¬ 

tries  affected,  with  the  object  of  securing 
he  final  acceptance  of  these  decisions.  The  Indian 
iq  members  were  in  general  agreement  on  many 
lu-  matters,  though  they  desired  that  their  gov- 
al  ^  ernment  should  be  further  consulted  before 
al  I  final  commitment.  Representatives  of  Japan, 

dy  China,  Viet-Nam  and  Malaya  also  arrived 

ch  at  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  practicable 

ed  basis  for  a  modified  Mandarin  braille  to 

n-  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  all  languages 

id  f  using  Chinese  script,  which  would  be  dis- 

bc  I  cussed  later  with  all  concerned, 

id  I  The  results  of  the  discussions  were  there- 
co  I  fore  extremely  satisfactory.  Members,  how- 

lis  I  ever,  felt  that,  although  the  Indian  govern- 

>al  ment’s  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  world  braille 

was  possible,  had  been  positively  answered, 
as  two  further  steps  were  essential  if  the  de- 

to  liberations  were  to  have  far-reaching  and 

in  permanent  results.  First,  there  was  the  need 

id  for  Unesco  to  round  out  the  task  it  had  so 

successfully  shouldered.  It  was  most  desirable 
cr  that  within  the  next  eighteen  months  re- 

a,  j  gional  conferences  for  the  Arabic,  the  Spanish 

n-  I  and  Portuguese  and  the  ideographic  areas 

at  I  should  be  held.  With  the  assistance  of  lin- 

ic  guists  and  phoneticians  a  world  braille  chart 

3,  L  should  be  prepared  and  it  was  important 

a-  I  too  that  the  material,  assembled  for  the  con- 

I  ference,  together  with  the  results  of  its  de- 

id  I  cisions  should  be  published  in  a  work  of 

I  reference  for  universal  use. 


Second,  the  conference  felt  that  practical 
steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  uni¬ 
formity  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  the  present 
meeting.  It  was  clear  that  most  of  the  diver¬ 
gencies  in  braille,  past  and  present,  had 
grown  up  in  the  absence  of  a  central  co¬ 
ordinating  authority.  It  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  therefore,  that  a  small  world  braille 
council  should  be  set  up  in  association  with 
the  appropriate  organ  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  not  be  a  policy  making  body,  but 
would  coordinate  braille  development,  give 
interpretations  of  principles,  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  and  carry  on  the  work  from  where 
Unesco  left  off.  It  was  not  intended  that 
the  council  should  meet  regularly  nor  that 
it  should  be  large,  although  it  should  com¬ 
prise  at  least  one  representative  of  each  major 
linguistic  area.  Its  members  should  be  either 
blind  braillists  or  linguists.  It  would  main¬ 
tain  close  liaison  with  the  existing  or  pro¬ 
jected  regional  braille  committees. 

Two  occasions  of  outstanding  interest 
marked  the  conference.  On  March  24th  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  honored  the  conference  by  at¬ 
tending  a  session  and  meeting  the  delegates, 
who  were  delighted  to  have  such  a  pleasure. 
Dr.  Keller,  who  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  gave  the  work  her  warm 
blessing  and  said  how  inspired  she  was  by 
its  excellent  and  practical  aims. 

The  other  occasion  was  the  closing  scene. 
On  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  delegates, 
Unesco  made  arrangements  with  the  French 
government  and  the  mayor  of  Coupvray 
for  the  delegates  to  pay  homage  to  the  birth¬ 
place  and  grave  of  Louis  Braille.  The  mayor, 
Sous-Prefet  and  villagers  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates  before  Braille’s  memorial  in  the  square; 
then  the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  laid  a 
floral  wreath  on  the  grave,  and  finally  the 
members  were  entertained  at  a  hospitable 
reception  in  the  mairie.  Throughout  the  con¬ 
ference  it  was  felt  most  fitting  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  should  have  taken  place  in  Paris, 
the  scene  of  Braille’s  labors  and  with  con- 
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siderable  feeling  the  conference  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“This  conference  recommends  that  all 
organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  should  honor  the  memory  of  Louis 
Braille  by  annually  observing  his  birth¬ 
day,  the  4th  January,  and  by  commemorat¬ 
ing  in  1952  the  centenary  of  his  death 
in  gratitude  to  him  for  his  contribution 
to  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the 
blind  in  every  land.” 


BENJAMIN  BERINSTEIN  DIES 
Mr.  Benjamin  Berinstein,  who  has  been 
teaching  social  studies  at  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  died 
quite  suddenly  at  the  school  on  February  22. 
Mr.  Berinstein  has  practiced  law  in  Brooklyn 
for  many  years  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  matter  of  vocational 
guidance.  Mr.  Berinstein  was  an  alumnus  of 
the  New  York  State  School  and  had  main¬ 
tained  an  active  interest  in  the  school  and 
its  students.  The  Board  of  Visitors  recently 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  were  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Benjamin  Berinstein,  and 
WHEREAS,  Mr.  Berinstein  was  one  of  the 
most  active  alumni  members  of  the  school, 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  all  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children,  and 
WHEREAS,  His  interest  in  blind  children 
was  centered  to  a  large  degree  in  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  students  of  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  in 
furthering  any  cause  which  would  help  the 
school  and  its  students,  and 
WHEREAS,  His  interest  in  the  blind  ex¬ 
tended  further  than  blind  children,  and  in¬ 
cluded  specifically  any  cause  in  the  interest 
of  alumni  of  the  school  individually  or  col¬ 
lectively,  and 


WHEREAS,  His  unusual  ability,  organizing 
power,  and  sound  approach  to  problems  of 
the  blind  was  extended  to  include  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  blind  people,  and 
WHEREAS,  Mr.  Berinstein  acted  as  an 
alumni  member  of  the  school’s  Vocational 
Guidance  Committee  for  over  thirteen  years, 
and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Berinstein  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  its  organization  and  sub¬ 
sequent  continued  interest  in  the  school  and 
its  problems,  and 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Berinstein  was  an  excellent 
example  of  the  ability  of  a  blind  person  to 
overcome  his  handicap  and  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  on  the  basis  of  his  keen  intellect, 
his  interest  in  human  welfare,  his  persistence 
in  forwarding  just  causes,  and  his  sound 
judgment. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of 
V’isitors  express  to  Mrs.  Berinstein,  who  has 
been  a  devoted  helpmate  of  Mr.  Berinstein’s 
throughout  the  years,  their  deepest  sympathy 
and  their  regret  that  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
and  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  suffered  this  irreparable  loss,  and 
Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  incorporate  this  resolution 
in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  to  for¬ 
ward  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Berinstein. 


BLIND  STUDENT  HONORED 
A  twenty-year  old  blind  student  has  won 
one  of  Dartmouth  College’s  top  scholastic 
honors.  Edward  L.  Glaser  of  Glencoe,  Ill, 
a  physics  major,  has  been  awarded  a  senior 
fellowship  for  a  year  of  independent  study 
starting  next  fall.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
award,  he  will  be  excused  from  regular 
classes  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to  a  special 
project — a  comprehensive  study  of  blind 
students  in  American  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  An  honors  student,  he  won  first  prize 
last  year  in  the  college’s  annual  prize  contest 
in  analytical  geometry  and  the  calculus. 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


The  date  is  April  30  and  my  story  this 
time  goes  back  to  a  late  April  day  of  many 
years  ago.  It  is  the  story  of  Rufo,  a  youth  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  Spanish 
speaking  but  with  a  fair  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  A  flash  flood  in  March  had  wrecked 
our  picnic  grounds,  covering  the  concrete 
court  with  from  two  to  five  feet  of  mixed 
rock,  clay  and  organic  debris,  all  very  messy 
and  posing  a  real  “problem.”  In  three  and 
a  half  hours  as  many  inches  of  rain  had  fallen 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  our  campus;  for  hours 
a  veritable  river  had  run  rampant  down  the 
canyon  site  of  our  picnic  grounds,  over  roads 
and  lawns,  into  our  buildings,  then  down  a 
main  city  street  and  off  to  the  Bay.  Most 
dismaying  was  the  condition  of  our  favorite 
place  of  recreation.  Why,  even  the  great 
fireplace  and  the  barbecue  grill  were  almost 
completely  covered  with  mud  and  rock  and 
hundreds  of  cubic  yards  of  wet  earth  must 
be  moved  distances  up  to  two  hundred  feet 
before  we  could  have  the  great  event  of  the 
year,  the  barbecue  lunch,  with  hamburgers, 
chili  beans,  potato  salad,  fruit  salad,  coffee 
and  ice  cream,  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
annual  field  day. 

As  chief  ccxik  for  the  occasion,  the  super¬ 
intendent  called  the  boys  together  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
be  by-passed  and  that  we  undertake  the 
clean-up  job  ourselves.  Under  the  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  the  young  principal,  gangs  were 
organized  and  the  end  of  April  saw  the  con¬ 
crete  floors  almost  uncovered.  As  many  as 
five  wheelbarrows  were  going  at  once,  over 
planks  and  over  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
dumping  the  waste  into  the  deep  gulch  be¬ 


low.  But  as  the  gangs  neared  the  grill  where 
the  debris  was  deepest  and  heaviest,  with 
rocks  approaching  boulder  size,  and  the  haul 
was  long  and  the  days  grew  hot,  enthusiasm 
lagged,  school  work  became  more  pressing, 
and  excuses  for  not  working  multiplied. 

And  here  is  where  Rufo  came  in.  One 
hot  afternoon  in  late  April — or  it  might  have 
been  early  May — in  his  regular  rounds  the 
superintendent  went  up  the  canyon  to  in¬ 
spect  the  work  and  see  whether  the  annual 
picnic  could  take  place  on  schedule.  He 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
Rufo,  a  small  but  very  muscular  young  man, 
toiling  away  in  the  broiling  sun  in  the  close 
sultriness  of  a  windless  afternoon.  He  would 
make  the  long  trip  from  the  dump  over  the 
plank-way  and  concrete  platform,  pushing 
the  empty  wheelbarrow  to  the  last  deep  pile 
of  rock,  gravel  and  clay,  where  the  chimney 
from  the  huge  grill  just  barely  stuck  up  above 
the  waste.  He  would  fill  the  barrow  full,  a 
load  weighing  at  least  four  hundred  pounds, 
balance  the  weight  and  wheel  it  to  the  dump, 
drop  it  over  the  edge,  and  then  back  again 
for  another  load.  Curiosity  led  your  narrator 
to  watch  this  one-man  army  for  some 
minutes.  It  was  an  amazing  feat!  With  no 
vestige  of  sight,  small  of  stature,  and  han¬ 
dling  one  of  the  trickiest  pieces  of  equipment, 
a  concrete  carrier  with  the  wheel  well  back 
and  requiring  the  nicest  balance,  this  young 
man  worked  on  and  on  as  if  he  were  engaged 
in  some  chivalrous  feat  of  knight  errantry 
or  launched  on  some  self-rewarding  voyage 
of  discovery. 

Finally  when  Rufo  went  to  the  drinking 
fountain  to  replenish  loss  by  honest  sweat. 
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the  presence  of  a  second  party  had  to  be 
made  known.  Then  came  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  of  conversations,  in  which  the  older  man 
discovered  in  the  youth  some  rare  qualities 
of  mind  and  spirit  unrevealed  up  to  that 
time.  It  was  as  if  an  earthy  philosophy  of  life 
both  unrolled  itself  in  that  long  conversa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  developed  new 
phases  as  it  went.  “Why  come  out  and  work 
when  all  the  other  boys  found  excuses  not 
to  come.?”  “Well,  I  had  time  and  the  work 
must  be  done  in  time  for  the  big  celebration; 
and,  besides,  I  like  work!  This  is  just  as 
good  as  racing  on  the  track,  or  jumping,  or 
playing  ball.  It’s  harder  and  it  develops  a  lot 
more  muscles.  And  I  like  this  heat  and  it 
feels  good  to  accomplish  something  definite.” 
Then  your  reporter  in  turn  had  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  not  by  way  of  praise  or  condescending 
commendation;  the  occasion  was  too  intimate 
for  such  triviality.  Instead  he  went  back  over 
his  own  hard-working  boyhood  and  youth, 
the  toil  of  fruit  harvest  and  haying,  earning 
his  way  through  college  in  the  realism  of 
lumber  camps  and  sawmills,  and  determin¬ 
ing  never  to  be  deterred  from  any  task,  phy¬ 
sical  or  mental,  because  it  was  hard  or  for¬ 
bidding.  Then  the  conversation  turned  to 
problems  of  education  and  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  blind  student  and  lastly,  what 
makes  the  difference  between  educated  and 
uneducated.  No  graduate  seminar  ever 
touched  on  loftier  or  more  essential  things, 
and  the  youth  whose  education  was  notable 
chiefly  for  its  neglect  opened  his  mind  freely 
to  the  Ph.D.  who  had  no  respect  for  any 
education  or  culture  that  did  not  get  down 
to  the  “grass  roots.”  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
did  not  bring  in  Socrates  and  the  everlasting 
wisdom  of  the  Ancient  East  and  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  the  good  earth  of  China. 

The  conversation  closed  with  a  tribute 
which  1  still  prize  as  sincere  and  unsolicited, 
and  yet  it  was  tinged  with  the  unending 
tragedy  which  is  human  life.  Rufo  said, 
“Well,  Doctor,  this  has  been  a  wonderful 


hour!  Why  can’t  we  have  conferences  like  " 
this  instead  of  the  formal  ‘guidance’  pro-  | 
grams  and  all  that  stuff.?”  I  could  only 
answer,  “Life  is  short  and  the  chance  of  such 
a  meeting  as  this  rarely  comes.  I  should  like 
to  talk  with  every  girl  and  boy,  every  teacher 
and  employee,  every  prospective  employer 
and  social  agency  as  I  have  talked  with  you. 

But,  man,  just  use  your  arithmetic!  It  would 
require  a  thirty-six  hour  working  day,  five  ^ 
hundred  days  in  the  year  and  the  life  of  an 
Old  Testament  patriarch  to  do  for  all  what 
has  by  chance  fallen  to  you  this  day.  But, 
Rufo,  we  have  had  a  grand  time  and  I  owe 
you  more  than  you  owe  me.  Now,  it’s  time  for 
dinner!”  And  we  marched  arm-in-arm  down  , 
to  the  boys’  dining  room,  where  I  deposited 
Rufo;  then  went  on  to  my  own  dinner,  and  , 
some  contemplations  on  what  might  be  done 
if  we  only  had  the  time  and  means. 

BEN  PURSE,  1874-1950 
One  of  the  world’s  great  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,  Benjamin  Ormond  Purse,  recently 
passed  away  at  Bridgwater,  England.  He  had  I 
been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  personali-  | 
ties  in  blind  welfare  in  England  for  the  past  i 
fifty  years  and  was  largely  responsible  for  | 
the  passage  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Act  of  1920,  f 
which  he  called  the  Blind  Man’s  Industrial  | 
Charter.  His  devoted  work  for  the  blind  had  ! 
been  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  O.B.E.  I 

THE  TALKING  MAGAZINE  ^ 
Programs  directed  at  blind  listeners  may  \ 
be  heard  over  radio  station  WNEW,  New  ' 
York,  (Monday,  10-10:30  p.m.  EST).  Ma¬ 
terial  from  twenty-four  leading  magazines 
is  used  by  guest  readers  invited  from  among 
Broadway’s  actors  and  actresses,  among  them 
Sidney  Blackmer,  Patricia  Morison,  Todd 
Duncan  and  Frederic  March.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  David  Margolis,  a  lawyer  who 
has  been  blind  for  fifteen  years  and  is  in 
charge  of  radio  and  television  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Special  Services  Department 


Canning  Pressure  Cooker.  The  Lakeside 
Aluminum  Company  have  supplied  for  test 
a  i6-quart  “Steamline”  Pressure  Cooker 
equipped  with  a  special  “talking  gauge”,  in 
addition  to  the  visual  gauge.  Preliminary 
tests  were  completed  in  November,  1949, 
since  when  the  cooker  has  been  used  for 
various  types  of  cooking,  with  full  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  “talking  gauge”  is  a  weight  which 
is  set  on  a  vent  on  the  lid  of  the  pan.  This 
has  two  separate  rings  which  can  be  snapped 
into  place  to  give  10  or  15  pounds  of  pressure, 
(the  weight  alone  gives  5).  With  full  heat 
(a  gas  stove  was  used)  the  5  pound  setting  did 
not  go  above  7  pounds;  the  10  pound  setting 
did  not  exceed  12  pounds  and  the  15  pound 
did  not  permit  pressures  above  18*4  pounds. 
The  weight  was  bouncing  violently  before 
the  top  pressures  were  reached. 

The  pan  and  the  lid  have  heavy  wooden 
handles  on  opposite  sides.  To  close,  the  lid 
is  set  on  with  its  handles  slightly  off  the 
line  of  the  pan  handles.  They  are  then  turned 
till  they  come  together.  A  colander  pan,  dual 
inset  pans,  canning  basket  and  meat  rack 
are  included.  Inside  diameter  is  12%".  Capac¬ 
ity  is  nine  pint  jars,  seven  quart  jars,  thirteen 
No.  2  cans,  eight  No.  2V2  cans  or  five  No.  3 
cans.  Shipping  weight  is  approximately  nine¬ 
teen  pounds.  Price  is  $15.75,  F.O.B.  New 
York.  Shipment  will  be  made  express  collect 
on  receipt  of  payment.  The  cookers  are  not 
stocked,  so  delivery  may  take  about  two  weeks. 
Oven  Aid.  A  Chicago  husband  has  a  cute 
tool  he  made  up  for  his  wife.  He  took  a  long- 
handled  four-tined  fork  such  as  picnic  and 
barbecue  addicts  use,  and  bent  the  two  outer 
tines  down  under  to  form  a  shallow  hook. 
When  his  wife  wished  to  remove  a  pan  from 


the  oven  or  pull  out  an  oven  shelf,  she  simply 
set  the  fork  down  on  top  and  the  straight 
tines  served  as  stops  while  the  bent  ones 
formed  hooks. 

New  Watch  Prices.  Happily,  it  has  been 
possible  to  arrange  for  substantial  reductions 
in  the  price  of  two  models  of  watches  avail¬ 
able  through  this  department.  Current  prices 
are  now  in  effect: 

Elgin  movement,  17-jewel  in  10  karat  yel¬ 
low  gold-filled  case.  Size  16,  man’s  pocket 
watch.  Postpaid,  $18.00 

Men’s  or  women’s  wrist  watch,  about  size 
of  half-dollar.  17-jewel  Bennett  Brothers 
Swiss  movement,  in  chromium  plated  case 
with  crystal  lid,  opened  by  pressing  button 
above  strap.  Leather  strap  included.  Post¬ 
paid,  $12.00 

Gold-filled  ladies’  and  men’s  wrist  watches 
are  not  expected  till  August. 

Bus  AND  Travel  Concessions.  Many  readers 
are  still  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can 
secure  through  this  department  travel  books 
which  entitle  a  blind  person  with  a  guide  to 
travel  at  reduced  rates.  In  some  instances, 
this  meaps  that  the  two  can  travel  for  a  single 
fare.  In  others  it  means  that,  by  purchasing 
a  single  first  class  ticket,  they  may  travel  to¬ 
gether.  This  often  results  in  quite  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving,  and  with  the  vacation  season 
starting  soon,  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
procedures  should  ask  for  literature. 
Flashlight  Attachment.  One  drawback  to 
the  steady  use  of  the  magnifier  with  self- 
contained  flashlight  is  that  the  batteries 
burn  out  so  soon.  In  view  of  this,  an  assembly 
has  been  developed  to  permit  the  magnifier 
to  be  plugged  into  any  alternating  current  1 10- 
volt  outlet  for  continued  use. 
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The  assembly  includes  a  power  cord,  a  step- 
down  transformer  to  provide  an  8-volt  sup¬ 
ply,  and  extension  from  the  transformer  to 
the  flashlight,  a  perforated  cap  to  fit  the 
existing  flashlight  on  the  magnifier,  a  con¬ 
tact  device  to  insert  into  the  flashlight  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  batteries),  and  an  8-volt  bulb 
which  must  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  2-volt  bulb. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  design 
does  not  fit  earlier  models  where  the  switch 
on  the  flashlight  was  in  the  clip.  (This  model 
required  pressing  the  switch  constantly  while 
the  light  was  on.)  It  does  fit  later  models 
where  the  switch  was  a  knurled  sleeve  just 
outside  the  magnifier. 

With  the  kit,  it  is  still  possible  to  change 
back  to  battery  operation  simply  by  switching 
bulbs  and  replacing  batteries.  Postpaid,  $2.00 
Note  on  the  Murrah  Fund.  Readers  may 
have  wondered  at  the  absence  of  mention  of 
the  Murrah  Fund  of  the  Walter  G.  Holmes 
Foundation  in  Georgia.  This  fund,  as  has 
been  announced,  provides  the  sum  of  $120 
annually  for  distribution  to  needy  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  items  from  the  catalog  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  first  announcement  this  year  was 
for  canes,  and  such  an  overwhelming  flood 
of  requests  was  received — so  many  of  them 
eloquent  in  expression  of  the  urgency  of 
need — that  permission  was  secured  to  take 
care  of  as  many  of  the  requests  as  the  funds 
permit.  ^ 

It  might  be  thought  that  with  so  many 
Lions  Clubs  and  other  groups  supplying  free 
wooden  canes,  there  would  not  be  any  great 
need  for  the  metal  and  telescopic  canes.  It 
appears  that  this  is  not  so.  And  since  mobility 
is  of  such  importance,  especially  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  get  on  their  feet  as  breadwinners, 
it  was  felt  that  few  purchases  could  so  well 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Murrah 
Fund  as  the  distribution  of  as  many  of  those 
canes  as  the  existing  funds  permitted.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no  more  canes  can  be  supplied 
this  year  from  the  Murrah  Fund. 


Museum  Notes.  The  response  to  the  request 
for  materials  for  the  historical  museum  on 
work  for  the  blind  has  brought  some  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying  results.  A  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  Italian  variation  of  the  Guld- 
berg  Writing  Apparatus  was  sent  in,  as  well 
as  early  books  printed  in  New  York  Point 
or  in  Boston  Line  Type  as  well  as  19th 
century  examples  of  music  in  a  now  obsolete 
method  of  music  notation.  Other  gifts  have 
been  promised  and  are  now  on  their  way  to 
the  museum. 

Plastic  Discs.  This  department  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  inexpensive  lo-inch 
plastic  discs  because  of  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  not  able  to  control  the  quality  of 
the  material  as  far  as  this  special  application 
was  concerned.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
the  noise  on  embossed  discs  increases  as  the 
diameter  of  the  record  increases.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  therefore,  the  only  embossing  discs 
which  can  be  supplied  are  7-inch  Sound- 
Scriber  discs  with  an  additional  hole  to  fit 
over  the  guide  pin.  The  time  loss  can  be  par¬ 
tially  overcome  by  employing  a  finer  lead 
screw.  The  discs  cost  $12.00  a  hundred,  plus 
50^  to  cover  the  cost  of  punching  the  extra 
hole,  packing,  shipping,  etc. 

More  on  the  Radio  Magazine.  The  second 
issue  of  Braille  Technical  Press,  as  this  is 
being  written,  is  almost  ready  for  mailing. 

Six  hundred  fifty  copies  of  the  first  issue 
were  distributed  and  reader  reaction  was 
very  favorable.  Despite  two  reprintings  not 
all  requests  for  sample  copies  could  be  filled. 

Each  issue  of  the  magazine  contains  sixty 
braille  pages.  A  department  to  cover  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  electronics  is  being  started  in 
the  current  issue. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  send  free  samples 
of  this  issue.  However,  those  interested  may 
order  a  single  copy  at  the  price  of  50^,  or 
may  subscribe  for  $6.00  per  year.  Orders  or 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor,  Robert  Gunderson,  980  Waring  Ave¬ 
nue,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. 
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Fire  last  month  totally  destroyed  the  main 
building  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind.  Most  of  the  children  were  out  of  the 
building  at  the  time  and  the  others  left  it  in 
an  orderly  fire  drill.  Only  one  day  of  school 
was  missed,  as  classrooms  were  improvised  in 
other  quarters  on  the  campus.  An  emergency 
call  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  resulted  in  the  immediate  replacement 
of  slates,  books,  and  appliances.  Some  books 
were  donated  by  the  other  schools. 

Bids  were  taken  last  month  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  Department  of  Education  for 
a  new  plant  and  campus  for  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind.  Sixty  acres  of  fine  farm 
land  have  been  purchased  at  Donelson,  six 
miles  east  of  Nashville,  for  the  location  of 
the  new  campus.  Mr.  Paul  B.  Stevens,  new 
superintendent  of  the  school,  hopes  to  be  able 
to  move  to  the  new  plant  for  the  beginning 
of  the  1951  school  year. 

The  wrestling  tournament  sponsored  by 
the  Eastern  Athletic  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  held  in  March  this  year  at  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind.  Boys  from 
Perkins,  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  Over¬ 
brook,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  participated  in  the  two-day 
affair,  which  was  won  by  the  Virginia 
School.  The  track  meet  originally  scheduled 
for  Batavia  in  May  has  been  moved  to  Per¬ 
kins  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  at  the 
New  York  State  School.  Eight  schools  are 
taking  part  in  this  annual  tournament. 

The  president  of  the  International  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  this  year  is  Mr. 
Walter  Finch,  superintendent  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind.  The  annual  meet¬ 


ing  of  this  professional  group  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  March  of  this  year.  More  than  six¬ 
teen  hundred  teachers,  workers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  of  programs  for  handicapped  children 
attended  the  four-day  meeting. 

The  40th  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held 
in  June  at  the  Overbrook^  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia 
since  1876. 

The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  plans  for  its  new  plant  and 
campus  at  Columbus  and  construction  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  under  way  this  summer. 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  currently  doing  research  on  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  for  school  use,  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  recorded  material  for  sup¬ 
plementary  classroom  use.  Announcement 
will  soon  be  made  by  the  Printing  House 
relative  to  a  world  globe  for  the  schools.  Edu¬ 
cational  toys,  games,  and  teaching  appliances 
not  previously  available  to  the  schools  on 
quota  accounts  will  also  be  in  the  catalog. 

The  annual  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  sponsored 
by  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  for 
the  past  two  years  was  held  at  Camp  Hub¬ 
bard,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  this  year.  The 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
acted  as  host  to  patrols  of  scouts  and  scout¬ 
masters  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Connecticut  and  Overbrook  Schools. 

Six  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Mississippi 
School  for  the  Blind  were  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  on  April  i.  The  re- 
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mainder  of  this  new  plant  should  be  ready  for 
the  opening  of  school  in  September  1950. 

Other  schools  may  be  interested  in  a  wire 
network  service  recently  installed  at  the  Ken- 
tucf{y  School  for  the  Blind.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  has  been  wired  for  a  25-watt  high  fidelity 
amplifier  with  12-inch  Magnavox  speakers  in 
the  dormitories,  classrooms,  auditorium  and 
dining  room  to  receive  transcribed  programs 
from  the  Louisville  Public  Library.  A  direct 
telephone  broadcasting  line  brings  the  service 
from  the  Library  to  the  school,  making  any 
transcribed  program  available  to  the  students. 
All  radio  transcribed  educational  programs 


as  well  as  music  are  provided  by  this 
tern.  With  a  direct  channel  to  the  schc 
any  particular  program  from  a  most  extensi^ 
catalog  can  be  requested  for  any  specific  cla 
at  any  time  during  the  day.  Recreation 
music  and  programs  are  available  for  af 
school  hours,  evenings,  and  week-ends. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Hussey,  who  has  been  tfeact 
since  1893,  has  retired  as  principal  of 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  and  been  nar 
principal  emeritus.  His  position  has  been  fil] 
by  Lowell  Legg,  an  alumnus  of  the  schc 
who  has  his  master’s  degree  from  Dalhoii 
University. 
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Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind — Weekly  swimming  classes  have  recently 
been  launched  in  a  local  high  school,  under  a 
special  arrangement  with  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Education.  A  year-round  program  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  announcements  has  been  inaugurated  with  all 
the  radio  stations  in  Allegheny  County.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  one  station  devoted  a  half  hour  musical 
program  to  a  description  of  the  Branch’s  work. 
On  our  regular  series  of  radio  programs  over 
station  WJAS,  featuring  interviews  with  success¬ 
ful  blind  people,  we  recently  heard  again  from 
Leonard  P.  Staisey,  the  first  blind  person  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Allegheny  County  and  a 
recipient  of  special  recognition  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  ten  outstand¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  community  during  1949. 
Mr.  Staisey  told  about  his  years  of  legal  work 
both  in  the  courts  and  in  the  civil  phases  of  the 
law.  He  even  told  about  his  first  murder  case 
which  resulted  in  a  personal  triumph,  and  con¬ 
siderable  newspaper  publicity. 

T^ew  Yor\  Public  Library,  Library  for  the  Blind — 
A  Talking  Book  program  started  five  years  ago  to 
supply  blinded  war  veterans  with  up-to-date  text 


and  reference  material  for  their  studies  has 
expanded  to  include  all  sightless  readers.  In  ack|| 
,tion  to  30,000  works  in  braille  and  1,400  books  i| 
recordings  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  tli| 
branch  also  lists  the  fruits  of  its  own  program.  M 
date,  375  titles.  A  greatly  augmented  body  of  volil| 
teer  workers  has  enabled  the  library  to  offer  its  ci 
panded  service  to  a  potential  reading  public  ^ 
about  8,000  in  New  York.  Two  soundproof  bood 
have  been  built  in  the  library’s  Yorkville  branch  fa 
recording  books  and  four  recording  machines  hal 
been  added  to  the  project’s  equipment.  The  volj 
teers  are  prepared  to  handle  all  requests  as  tbi 
come  in.  There  will  be  no  charge. 

Division  for  the  Blind,  the  Library  of  Congress^ 
“Did  You  Happen  to  See,”  a  feature  column  il 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  about  interestilBj 
people  in  and  around  Washington,  recently  honom 
Mrs.  Maude  Nichols,  librarian  for  the  blind,  m 
holding  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  rewar* 
ing  jobs  in  the  city.  This  department  has  developM 
into  a  million-dollar-a-year  project  since  it  wi| 
started  in  1897.  It  not  only  provides  books  fcj 
regional  libraries — both  braille  and  “talking  booU^ 
— but  lends  books  to  some  1,500  blind  readers,  j 


